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FAITH» BEHAVIOR 


CHRISTIAN ANSWERS TO MORAL PROBLEMS 


By 
Chad Walsh and Eric Montizambert 


EPISCOPAL BOOK CLUB SELECTION FOR DECEMBER Publication Date, December 15th Price, $2.75 


THIS IS A BOOK built around common dilemmas that puzzle and disturb ordinary Christians, 
and it is designed to illustrate—by means of questions and answers supplemented by special 
chapters on particular phases of the Christian life—the practical application of the Church’s 
teaching to the realities of contemporary living. 


Many of the questions are personal and confidential. Some of them were submitted to the 
authors in writing while others are taken from the author’s own experiences in helping both 
the Churched and the unChurched toward a practical understanding of their moral problems. 


The Rev. The Rev. 
CHAD WASH ERIC MONTIZAMBERT 


The authors say :— 


“We have not attempted to produce a book of patent medicine formulas, guaranteed to cure. 
Our aim is far more modest. We are concerned with problems of behavior which disturb those 
who look for guidance to the Church. We hope that anyone who reads this book in its entirety 
will form a general idea of the over-all outlines of Christian morality.” 


FAITH AND BEHAVIOR will be of real and lasting value to clergymen, parents and young 
people. 


The Rev. CHAD WALSH is associate rector of St. Paul’s Church, Beloit, Wis., professor of English in Beloit College 
and associate editor of Episcopal Churchnews. He is represented on our publication list with Knock and Enter. 


The Rev. ERIC MONTIZAMBERT is warden of the School of the Prophets and canon of Grace Cathedral, San 
Francisco. He is represented on our publication list with This We Believe! 
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Opinions expressed below are not necessarily 
those of “Episcopal Churchnews” or its editors, 


> USE OF IKONS 


I was very sorry to read the letter in 
ECnews, Oct. 31, criticizing Archbishop 
Michael and the Orthodox Church, be- 
cause of both the attitude and the mis- 
understanding of the Orthodox beliefs 
and traditions. 

Mrs. Zvegintzov says in Our Mother 
Church, which is compiled from stand- 
ard Russian textbooks: 

“When we pray before the ikons... 
we venerate and do this, not to the 
painted wood, but to those who are rep- 
resented upon it.” 

Since Mr. Rawson seems to be inter- 
ested in Church reunion, I should like to 
point out that the greatest potential for 
Church unity in which we Anglicans 
will take part is with the Orthodox, our 
closest brethren in faith and order. Be- 
fore this unity can be effected, however, 
we must first have the willingness to 
understand each other. 

LAWRENCE N. CRUMB 
POMONA COLLEGE 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 


I feel I must take issue with corre- 
spondent William Rawson in his attack 
on the Greek Orthodox Church. 

In reference to his statement that the 
Greeks give latria to ikons, I must con- 
cede that some individual Greeks may 
do so, but I am informed by a Greek 
Orthodox priest and scholar that this 
practice is definitely condemned by the 
Church as being contrary to the teach- 
ings of the Second Nicene Council to 
which Mr. Rawson refers... . 

WILLIAM D. LORING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


... The veneration (or honoring) of 
sacred pictures (ikons), and also of the 
Cross and the Gospels is set forth as 
permissible (not compulsory) by the 
second Council of Nicea, which council 
was finally accepted as ecumenical in 
England as well as elsewhere. 

The Orthodox Church does not say 
that the veneration of sacred pictures 
is necessary to salvation. In numerous 
Episcopal parishes, even quite “low” 
parishes, many lay people honor the 
Cross by bowing the head when it is 
carried past in procession. This venera- 
tion might be regarded by some as su- 
perstitious, but it is a custom which 
rests upon the authority of the same 
ecumenical council as the Orthodox cus- 
tom of venerating sacred pictures. ... 

(THE REY.) GEORGE MORREL 
MIDLAND, TEXAS 


... The statements about the venera- 
tion of holy pictures are hopelessly 
muddled. Though Mr. Rawson does not 
realize it, there are two questions in- 
volved. 

First: What difference is there be- 
tween the reverence which Christians 
should show to God and that which they 
should show to holy persons and ob- 
jects (the Cross, the Angels, the Apos- 
tles, etc.)? On this point the Church 
teaches that worship (‘latreia’) is due 
to God only, but veneration (‘douleia’) 
is due to the persons and things by 
which God’s holiness has been especially 
manifested. 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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The Emblem of faith 


actual size 


Worn with reverence ov 
Christians of all faiths 


When the Emblem is held to the 
light, it imparts the illusion of 
coming to life, revealing the in- 
describably beautiful face of the 
Christus. 


Reproduced from the work of an Italian gold- 
smith, the jeweler has created a more expres- 
sive image of the face of the Christus. The 
Emblem, produced by the lost wax process, re- 
tains the finest details of the master engraving. 


The everlasting gift. 

14K solid gold 

Sterling Silver (Rhodium Plated) 
Sterling Silver (Gold Plated) 


The Emblem of Faith, Dept. EC, P. O. Box 566, 
Laguna Beach, California 


Copyright 1953 


New catalog available illustrat- 
ing lighting fixtures @ stained 
glass @ vestments @ genuine 
bells @ other church crafts. 


studios of 
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For Religious Workers 


If you are a professional religious 
worker—minister, religious educa- 
tor, YMCA secretary, professor, etc. 
—you are entitled to “‘preferred risk”’ 
life, health or accident insurance 
from this 50-year-old company. No 
salesmen—no “‘high pressure’”’. Send 
for your free copy of “‘Bulletin B’’. 


MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION] 
137 Ministers Life Bldg., Mpls. 16, Minn. 


Are you familiar with 
the workings of the 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 
COMMISSION? 


Please Read this... 
You may be Greatly 
Interested 


What it is 


The American Church Building Fund 
Commission is a non-profit organization 
which functions solely for the benefit 
of the Episcopal Church in connection 
with the construction and repair of 
church buildings. For over seven dec- 
ades the American Church Building 
Fund has been the Episcopal Church’s 
own finance organization. 


The A.C.B.F.C. has extended over 1400 
loans, totaling more than $6,100,000. 
These have been long term, low cost 
loans. 


How it works 


Our files are filled with letters express- 
ing appreciation for the financing of 
building projects that might otherwise 
have been abandoned—gratitude for 
improvements that might never have 
been made or that would have been 
postponed for an indefinite period. 


Why it merits 
Your Consideration 


So many loans have been made, it is 
now necessary to expand our revolving 
fund in order to meet the many new 
requests which are steadily coming in. 
With an adequate revolving fund, no 
worthy appeal need be turned down. 


How you may Help 


Clergymen and laymen alike have been 
most cooperative in this deserving 
undertaking. It is their contributions 
which have made the work of the 
A.C.B.F.C. possible. Wouldn’t you be 
interested in learning more about this 
splendid project? 


Full details on one of the most helpful 
agencies of the Episcopal Church in 
America today may be obtained by 
writing to the address below. Why not 
drop us a line today? 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 


COMMISSION 
170 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Second: What should be the attitude 
of Christians towards pictorial repre- 
sentations (ikons) of holy beings 
(whether God or persons or objects) ? 

On this point the Church teaches that 
the attitude should differ according to 
the being represented—if God, it should 
be worship, if some holy person or ob- 
ject, it should be veneration—but in any 
case it should be offered to the reality 
represented and not to the ikon as a 
physical object... . 

MORTON SMITH 
PROFESSOR OF BIBLICAL LIT. 
BROWN UNIV., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


> CORRECTION, PLEASE 


In the last issue of your good paper, 
an article concerning young Robert L. 
Haden of St. James Church, Hender- 
sonville, N. C., was incorrect (HCnews, 
Oct. 31). The young man’s name is 
Haden, not Hades. Hades does not apply 
to him in any sense of the word... . 

(THE REV.) JAMES P. BURKE 
HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


> HROMADKA: ‘LONELY FIGURE’ 


I read with great interest the Rev. 
William S. Lea’s article on Dr. Hro- 
madka (HCnews, Oct. 3). I have known 
Dr. Hromadka in Prague for a number 
of years prior to World War II; I spoke 
with him at Princeton during the war, 
and I met him again in Czechoslovakia 
in 1948 after the Communist putsch. 
And last August I spoke to him at Ev- 
anston, while being shadowed by an un- 
dercover agent from the Czech embassy. 
Dr. Lea has given a fair appraisal of 
Josef Hromadka; some of his _ state- 
ments, however, need correction or 
qualification. 

1. Professor Hromadka had no part 
in the unification of the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches in Bohemia in 1918. 
At that time he was only 29 years old. 

2. With regard to the unification of 
the Reformed and Lutheran churches 
in Czechoslovakia it ought to be stated 
that these were only in outward ap- 
pearance “Reformed” and “Lutheran.” 
Until 1620, Bohemia was a Protestant 
country with a national, Utraquist 
Church, which separated from Rome in 
the days of John Hus, while preserving 
the Catholic structure. From 1620 till 
1781, Roman Catholicism was the only 
permitted religion in the realm. 

In 1781, Emperor Joseph II issued a 
Letter Patent of Toleration. However, 
fearing separatist nationalism lest the 
Czechs should claim allegiance to the 
Utraquist Church of their forefathers, 
the Emperor allowed only the Calvinist 
or Lutheran expressions of non-con- 
formity to be tolerated. After the libera- 
tion of Czechoslovakia following the 
First World War, the “Reformed” and 
“Lutheran” Czechs got together and 
reestablished a united Church... . 

To be sure, there remained some in 
the United Church who continued being 
Lutheranizers or Calvinizers. It is im- 
portant to remember that in subsequent 
years Professor Hromadka, increasing- 
ly Barthian, became an ardent Calvin- 
izer. In this, he never had much of a 
following. 

3. I realize that for one living in the 
United States it is easy to judge a man 
on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 
Nevertheless, the facts are plain: Hro- 
madka has become the chief spokesman 
for the officially approved form of Pro- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) 
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BACKSTAGE 


THE COVER picture on this our Christmas issue 
is a reproduction of “Magnificat Madonna” 

by the 15th century Italian artist, Sandro 
Botticelli, and is believed to have been 

painted about the year 1485. The original is 

in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. 


IN THE SPIRIT of this glad season, it is 
with deep sincerity that we of ECnews’ 
staff extend Christmas greetings to our 
readers everywhere, wishing that limitless 
joy will abound for you and yours, as we 
all share in remembering the Birth of One Who 
came to bring Good News to the world. 
To the ECnewers below add the names of our 
editorial board and associates, who join us in 
a warm greeting to one and all. 

THE PUBLISHER 
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Episcopal Churchnews recelves the full news and picture 
serv oor re Religious Liste Service, United Press Photos 
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Your Parish Records Made Easy 


The Parish Cash Book 


PA 


Tue parish which carefully plans its 
programs is also one with a carefully 
planned and regulated financial struc- 
ture. Has the parish a sound, adequate 
financial structure based upon a care- 
fully planned, correctly constructed 
budget? It requires no financial wizardry 
to have such a budget; sometimes all 
that is needed is a hint here and a hint 
there to bring apparent chaos into order. 
The budget once made, its smooth opera- 
tion can be greatly aided through use of 
proper tools such as the materials de- 
scribed here. 


Distribution of Daily Receipts 


Pads of fifty-two sheets providing space 
for the accounting of cash received each 
Sunday in a year, and its distribution, 
based on its source. 60c a pad. 


Arranged to conform with accounting on 
Parochial Report Form adopted by Gen- 
eral Convention under instructions in 
Canon 5. Large, 10% x 1634, 169 pages 
including suggestions for use of book, 
detailed transactions, monthly summaries, 
and pages for assembly of data required 
by Canon. It is large enough to last sev- 
eral years. $4. 


Record of Cash Receipts 


For the use of the treasurer in distribu- 
tion of funds received in envelopes, in 
accordance with the designation (1) for 
the parish, (2) outside the parish. Loose- 
leaf, 25c per dozen sheets. 


Envelope Record Sheet 
Loose-leaf sheets printed for convenient 
entry of the envelope record. Tabulated 
according to Sundays and Quarters, show- 
ing name, address and envelope number. 
25c per dozen sheets. 


Parochial Report Blank 


The standard form directed to be used 
by Canon 5. 5c each; $3.75 per 100; 
$32.50 per 1,000. 
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GREENWICH 
CONNECTICUT 


Some think he has become a protecti 
shield for his Prague theological facul 
and seminary. This is, to some extent, 
correct; ascertainable facts have col 
vinced me that his role is primarily that 
of a one-way bridge between his Church 
and the Communist Party and State. ... 
His greatest error is his avowed be- 
lief (or pretended belief) that Com 
munism and Christianity are compat- 
ible, that they can co-exist as natural 
allies. 5) 
Hromadka is a sorry, tragic, and 
lonely figure on the horizon of contem- 
porary Czechoslovak Protestantism. He 
had practically no following. He does 
not speak for his Church. I am equally 
sorry for the misguided pickets whe 
tried to obstruct his public appearance 
at Evanston. Did they really imagine 
that the present regime in Czechoslo- 
vakia would allow anyone with a dif- 
ferent point-of-view to “represent” 
Czech Protestantism at the ecumenical 
assembly? ... i 
(THE REV.) ENRICO C. S. MOLNAR 


7 
RAMONA, CALIF. : 


> AGREES AND DISAGREES 4 


...1 wish to state my agreement with 
the clergyman who recently defined: 
temperance in a letter to your paper,’ 
Truly as I understand the Christian his- 
toric definition it is as he has said: 
Temperance is the use of the things that: 
are good, abstinence from that which is: 
evil. He is right in placing liquors in the 
category with those things to be ab- 
stained from. It is high time that this 
was openly declared and respected with- 
in all parts of Christendom. : 

I read the comments on Billy Gra- 
ham’s work in Britain. Perhaps you are 
right, but does not our religion have: 
some influence over our emotions and 
do they not need to be saved too? We 
should be thankful that God works even 
through Billy Graham.... 

HENRY EUGENE BAKEE! 
RICHMOND, VA. 


> CALLS FOR THANKFULNESS 


... Some of us don’t think so muck 
of your McCarthy-like smearing of 
Billy Graham. If the Church in England! 
is so deplorably stuck in the mud as you 
seem to suggest (HCnews, Oct. 17), TF 
should think you would be thankful te 
God for Billy Graham’s help in “stirring 
up the wills” of the 10 per cént faithful! 
ones who are still in the fold. of the 
Church. : 

Graham’s message in America, as 
also the message of Jesus, is ‘When 
thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren.’ Truly he says the greatest 
weakness of the Church is not enough 
“go and get them.” With this Billy Gra- 
ham motto last year, and thanks largely 
to Billy Graham, we baptized sixty- 
three. Now the church where I was then 
pastor, has six new converts on the 
vestry. | 

(THE REV.) REGINALD B. STEVENSON 
NANJEMOY, MD. : 
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War and Peace 


In this column, I usually try to avoid saying any- 
thing either in praise or criticism of the official atti- 
tudes and policies of the great political parties. This 
is not a matter of bed rock principle. Clearly, a situa- 
tion might conceivably arise in which the Christian 
commentator would be forced to take sides in the party 
struggle. But, so long as possible, it is wise to keep 
this Christian commentary disentangled from party 
loyalties and party lines. 

It is a good thing when, as in a country like 
this, Christians can belong to either of the 
great parties—which divide the state politically 
—without disloyalty to God and their Church. 
But there may sometimes be issues—particularly in 

the realm of foreign policy—which transcend party 
and in which the President and the administration 
speak for the nation as a whole, rather than for the 
point of view of their own supporters. 

At such times we may rightly call upon Christian 
citizens as such, irrespective of party, to consider the 
issues at stake, so that if possible they may give the 
government and the national leaders their fullest sup- 
port. Just conceivably, of course, they might have to 
oppose the policy of the administration. 


New Trends in Foreign Policy 

Of course the main objectives of our foreign policy 
are fixed for us by the prevailing world conditions. We 
cannot choose such objectives for ourselves. 

At the moment, our main objective must be 
to avoid war, and yet at the same time to ward 
off the threat of communist aggression. 

(We must be prepared, naturally, to stop aggression 
from whatever quarter it comes, but at the moment 
there seems to be no particular threat of aggression 
except from the communist quarter. This may not 
always be so, however, and it is perhaps well to remem- 
ber that what we are always opposed to, now or at any 
time, is not so much communism in itself but aggres- 
sion, any kind of aggression, communist or otherwise. ) 

Now it is always possible that in some tragic crisis 
it may turn out that we cannot both avoid war and 
restrain aggression. We may have to choose between 
these two objectives, and if we are not convinced and 
conscientious pacifists, it would seem to me that in 
such circumstances we should have no choice but to 
resist aggression by all possible means. 

So long as such a tragic situation as this, however 
much it threatens, has not yet arisen, we must seek 
both of these objectives at the same time. The supreme 
task now confronting contemporary world statesman- 
ship is to restrain aggression and yet avoid war. 

Now there has been a good deal of evidence during 
the last few weeks which strongly suggests that this 
is precisely the way in which the President and the 
administration do interpret their duty. 

They realize that such a war as the next one 
promises to be could not conceivably be won 
in any intelligible sense by either side. There 
would be no real victor in such a conflict, and 
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the vanquished would not be this or that nation 

or alliance of nations, but mankind and civiliza- 

tion itself. 

This is a conflict from which even corrupt and evily 
intentioned men might well draw back in horror. In 
past ages the chief hope of peace has been based on 


the possibility that men might be too righteous to 


engage in war. That possibility has again and again 
proved a feeble one indeed. Now our hope and trust 
is not in human righteousness, but in human sanity. 

Even this is perhaps a rather frail foundation for 
any genuine optimism, but at least it is stronger and 
better founded than any illusions about some profound 
righteousness deep down in the hearts of men which, 
or so it is supposed, is bound to emerge and influence 
their conduct sooner or later. In the old days to pre- 
cipitate war was the act of a villain, but unfortunately 
there is plenty of villainy in a fallen world, and so war 
was frequently precipitated. In this post-atomic age 
to precipitate war would be the act of amad man. Ina 
fallen world, of course, even madness is widespread, 
but not quite so widely spread and decisively influen- 
tial, so at least we may dare hope, as villainy. 


Co-existence Again 

In these circumstances the President and the admin- 
istration are doing no more than demonstrating their 
sanity when they turn their minds towards the prob- 
lems of co-existence. There is such a lot of misunder- 
standing about this really rather simple term that I 
make no apology for mentioning the matter again so 
soon. 

Co-existence obviously does not mean alliance or 
amity, or warm approval or close friendship or any- 
thing of that kind. Thus we do not say that a happily 
married man ‘co-exists’ with his adored wife. This 
country does not merely ‘co-exist’ with its friends and 
allies. ; 

Co-existence is a much colder term than warm ap- 
proval and friendly collaboration. It merely suggests 
that two people who are hostile towards and suspicious 
of each other nevertheless prefer to tolerate each 
other’s existence, rather than to embark upon a haz- 
ardous and perhaps suicidal effort to terminate each 
other’s existence. 

We must not raise our hopes too high. Co- 
existence almost certainly does not mean dis- 
armament or a new age of universal peace. On 
the contrary, it probably means no more than 
a continuation of cold war conditions through 
endless years without any resort to a hot war 
on either side. 

To the communist powers, co-existence means fac- 
ing up to the fact that communism cannot be spread 
beyond its present boundaries without precipitating 
war. To us it means that so far as our lifetimes are 
concerned, communism has come to stay, and that we 
cannot think of either destroying communism, or of 
“liberating” the people at present under its sway, 
without precipitating war. 

Neither of us will like acknowledging these hard 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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COMING EVENTS 


(D, diocesan; P, provincial; N, national) 


DATE LOCATION EVENT 


Sun., 
Dec. 26 | Everywhere 


In 225 cities 


ST. STEPHEN’S DAY 


Episcopal Radio Hour.* Canon 
Bryan Green. Subject: ‘“Chris- 
tian Living.” 


Mon., Everywhere 


ST. JOHN, THE EVANGELIST 
Dec. 27 DAY 
Mon., Monteagle, Tenn. (P) Annual Conference, Federa- 


Dec. 27- tion of Canterbury Clubs and 
30 College Work Commission. 
Speaker: Rev. Robert Mac- 
Gregor. Theme: College Life 

Conference. DuBose Center. 


(P) Seventh Province, Canter- 


Norman, Okla. 
eon "97. 5 Oe bury Association and College 
Jan. 2 Work Commission. Speaker: 
Rev. Revel Howe. Theme: Pas- 
toral Theology. Univ. of Okla- 
homa. 
Mon., Washington, D. C. (D) Station WNBW-TV. Mon., 
Dec. 27- Wed., Fri., 6:50-7 A.M. “Look 
Jan. 7 to This Day.” Rev. Malcolm 
Marshall. 
Mon., New York City Quincentennial Exhibition of 
Dec. 27- Gutenberg Bible, “The Printed 
Feb. 20 Bible through Five Centuries, 
1455-1955. General Theological 
Sem., Seabury Hall. Daily 2:30 
to 9:30. 
Tues., Everywhere HOLY INNOCENTS DAY 
NPEC KG: | 
West Hartford, Conn. (D) Vocational Conference for 
Women. St. John’s Church. 
Tues., Grand Rapids (D) Western Michigan Young 
Dec. 28- Churchmen’s rally. 
29 
Tues., New Haven (N) Annual Anglican Seminary 
Dec. 28- Conference. Berkeley Divinity 
30 School. Speakers: Rev. J. V. L. 
Casserley, Rev. Shelton H. 
Bishop, Rev. Robert E. Terwil- 
liger, Rev. Paul Moore. Theme: 
The Parish Priest and Christian 
Social Action. 
Wed. Columbia, S. C. (D) Upper South Carolina 
Dec. 29 Standing Committee. 
ane In 225 cities Episcopal Radio Hour.* Canon 
Jan. 2 Bryan Green. Subject: ‘Chris- 


tian Living.” 


Non Washington, D. C. College of Preachers. Clergy 
Jan: 37 Conference. Visiting lecturer: 
Dr. Ernest Wright. 


Tues., Hartford, Conn. (D) Dept. of Christian Social 

Jan. 4 Relations. 

Tues., Phoenix, Ariz. (N) Conference of Domestic Mis- 

Jan. 4-6 sionary Bishops. Trinity Cathe- 
dral., 

Thurs., Everywhere EPIPHANY 

Jan. 6 

Thur., New York City Windham House Executive 


Jan. 6 Committee. 


*See local newspaper for radio times and stations. Heard in some 
cities on other days. 


Consult your rector for times of Holy Communion on Holy Days. 


ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRAYER 


The Anglican Communion Cycle of Prayer was adopted at the Lambeth 
Conference in 1948. Prayers are requested throughout the world for the 
dioceses and bishops noted on the following dates: 


Dec. 27 Zanzibar Central Africa Bishop William S. Baker 


Bishop Eric Trapp 


Dec. 28 Zululand, South Africa 
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facts, but both of us may well prefer acknowledging | 
them to the vast, destructive world war which is the 
only alternative to doing so. Co-existence means that 
we must prepare ourselves for frustration, for a long 
period of frustration. 


The Art of Being Frustrated | 

A generation which is too prone to listen to its . 
psychologists and psychiatrists, and to estimate their 
particular brand of wisdom a little more highly than 
it really deserves, is apt to suppose that frustration 
must necessarily be a terrible evil, but this need not 
be so. 

Frustration is part of the law of life; we are all of 
us frustrated in some way or other. If we have a suffi- 
cient supply of inward spiritual resources, and a philo- 
sophical understanding that frustration must be, we 
shall find it quite possible to endure frustration with- 
out any harm to our sanity or even to our temper. — 

We may even come to see that it would be a great 
tragedy for mankind if little beings like ourselves 
were never to be frustrated at all. So long as human 
beings continue to be busily engaged in frustrating | 
each other—which is what they have been doing since. 
the beginning of time—they are in fact rendering each © 
other a valuable service. There is no particular reason 
why we should not survive an age of frustration in 
lusty mental and spiritual health. What would cer- 
tainly destroy us would be an age of total success, in © 
which our point of view triumphed everywhere in the © 
world, and we were frustrated by nothing and nobody. 
Fortunately for us, such a period is unlikely to occur. 


Full Marks — and Emphatic Support 


If this analysis is correct, the Christian citizen can 
have nothing but the warmest approval for recent. 
developments: The President’s cautious endorsement 
of the co-existence idea; the administration’s repudia- 
tion of any kind of “preventative war” project; Mr. 
Dulles’ declaration that we will not attempt to impose 
a naval blockade on China, which would be flirting 
with war and death indeed; above all the systematic 
ruling out of any kind of “go it alone” folly, and the 
insistence on maintaining the great alliance of the free 
western nations. 

The enemies of this robust and heartening sanity 
are to be found for the most part on the extreme right. 
I was talking to a man on the train the other day. 
“T’m an isolationist,” he told me, “I think we ought to 
get the boys back from Europe. Entanglements and 
alliances in Europe always lead to war. I say bring 
the boys back home. Then we can concentrate our 
strength here, and make an all-out effort to impose 
peace in China.” 

This is not satire, this is just straight reporting. 
There are even men in Congress as well as on trains 
whose thinking runs very much along these lines. 

They cannot understand that there is no 
question of preferring war in Asia to war in 

Europe. Our choice is between maintaining 

peace, however precarious and unsatisfactory, | 

and uncontrollable lunatic war throughout the 
world. If this is in fact the choice, surely there 
can be no doubt which any reasonable man — 
would prefer to choose. 
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STEPHEN’S DAY 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


.C.C. Boston Assembly Hears 
Bishop Sherrill on ‘Reunion’ 


When more than two thousand 
urchmen representing 35,000,000 
ambers embraced by the National 
yuncil of Churches opened their Bi- 
nial Assembly in Boston, Mass., 
ere waS a common goal—ultimate 
ification of the Christian Church. 
Taking a lead in the launching of 
e six-day conclave was Presiding 
shop Henry Knox Sherrill of the 
piscopal Church, himself a former 
esident of the N.C.C. and now one 
six presidents of the World Coun- 
of Churches. He reminded the 
ssembly, meetings of which over- 
oped into December, that although 
is a long way in the offing, the 
ational Council of Churches 
houldn’t lose sight of the ultimate 
al of reunion” of all the Christian 
urches. 
This did not mean just a reunion 
the Council’s thirty different 
1urch members, but of “‘all churches 


of Christ,” Bishop Sherrill empha- 
sized. 

“That, of course, is the prayer of 
the Pope as well as all of us,” he as- 
serted, “only we see it in different 
terms. The Roman Catholics, the 
Southern Baptists and the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod are the only 
three major denominations, so far as 
numbers are concerned, who do not 
belong to the National Council now. 

“Obviously, the Roman Catholic 
Church won’t join,’ Bishop Sherrill 
continued. “But I always hope that 
the Southern Baptists and the Mis- 
souri Synod will become members.” 

Admitting that although inevit- 
able differences do come up among 
the denominations now comprising 
the four-year-old Council, the Pre- 
siding Bishop declared: “We are all 
more confirmed than ever to stay to- 
gether and the Council has made re- 


markable progress in the short years 
since its establishment.” 

Bishop Sherrill defined the Coun- 
cil as “not a super church,” and went 
on to explain: 

“Tt has no control over the activi- 
ties or faith of its constituent mem- 
ber churches. What it does is em- 
phasize cooperation between the 
churches and demonstrates how, by 
working together, we can become in- 
creasingly effective in many fields. 

“We have so much in common, 
faith in God, in Christ, in the Holy 
Spirit. And there are tremendous 
things which we can accomplish by 
cooperating together. What the world 
needs so badly today is reality in 
Christian life,” he concluded. 

An impressive procession of 600 
clergymen and lay delegates in vest- 
ments ranging from simple black to 
the rich colors of the Eastern 
churches opened the Assembly. The 
delegates conducted their business in 
59 separate meetings as well as 
luncheons, dinners, and other events 
during the conclave. 

At the first meeting of the Coun- 
cil’s General Board, plans were an- 


Presiding Bishop's Christmas Wiessage 


Christmas-tide appeals to almost everyone. It is a family season, a time 
of giving and receiving, of good wishes and good will, marked particularly 
by the excitement and the laughter of little children. All this is good and at 
its best has not been destroyed by commercialization or by the sterner realities 
of today. But is this enough? It is so characteristic of our civilization that we 
confuse the primary and the secondary, that we grasp for the fruit and neglect 
the vine. 

Christmas celebrates a great spiritual event in history. “God so loved the 
world that He gave.” Here is a fact understood by countless men and women 
of simple faith, and yet a truth so deep that it has moved historians, philoso- 
phers and theologians. 

Christmas can only be Christmas as we with the company of faithful 
people, thank God humbly, yet joyfully for this gift and pray that Christ may 
be in our heads and understanding, in our hearts and in our thinking, so 
another Christmas will mean the re-birth of Christ in each one of us. 

Henry Knox Sherrill 
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nounced for the First National Con- 
vention of the Council’s General De- 
partment of United Churchmen, to 
_be held in Cincinnati in September, 
1956. Sixteen thousand are expected 
to attend. 

President Eisenhower sent his 
greetings and voiced a hope that the 
Council’s work “Will strengthen the 
dedication of the faith of ever in- 
creasing numbers of our citizens. 
Through such endeavors, through 
such devotion, America and her free- 
dom will remain strong and secure.” 

An assessment of the strength and 
weakness of the 30 denominations so 
loosely combined in the National 
Council was made in a joint state- 
ment of the Council’s administrative 
heads, the Rev. Dr. Roy G. Ross, 
general secretary, and the Rev. Dr. 
Roswell P. Barnes, associate general 
secretary. 

They pointed out that while Ameri- 
can churches now have more mem- 
bers, more new buildings, and 
greater financial backing than ever 
before—they still need to make their 
power felt in a troubled and divided 
world. 

Christianity is regarded by many 
as a harmless adornment of a com- 
fortable life, their report stated, add- 
ing that divisions in the Christian 
Church are not entirely theological, 
but can be traced to such factors as 
“Race, Culture, and Regionalism.” 
Five of the denominations in the Na- 
tional Council are separate simply be- 
cause of race and color, the statement 
explained: “We seem to be moving 
toward an American culture where 
the only major segregate institution 
left will be the Church,” it said. 

“We, who profess to be the spiri- 
tual tutors of the nation, bid fair to 
be caught in seriously exposed ethi- 
cal position. We have so deeply in- 
stitutionalized one of the least at- 
tractive traits of American culture 
that the churches may become the 
last community-wide stronghold of 
the practice of segregation. We can 
do better than that but we are late 
in starting,” the statement warned. 
“Throughout experience in living, 
working and worshipping together 
in the National Council, divisions of 
race have almost disappeared in our 
fellowship. However, they still exist 
in corporate structures, in the listing 
of the census, and in the minds of 
many individual church members.” 

The churchmen commented that 
while the church has always been 
ready to play the role of St. George, 
“We never expected to challenge a 


8 


dragon as: immense and menacing as 
Communism has become. The strug- 
gle against Communism has been so 
intense that its methods have some- 
times threatened the basic institu- 
tions and process of American free- 
dom. Here again the influence of the 


churches has been notable in defense - 


of values in our national heritage 
which rests on religious founda- 
tions.” Yet, “Direct and blunt” are 
the questions: “Is China or North 
Korea, or Northern Indo-China lost 
to Christ when it is lost from the 
orbit of Western influence? What is 
the role of the Christian missions in 
India and Pakistan? Have we in- 
vested too much of our missionary 
dollars in educational and welfare 
institutions and not enough in chang- 
ing lives?” 


Builders for Christ 


With a full report expected 
~ soon to outline progress in the 
Builders for Christ drive, the 
National Council at 281 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y., advised ECnews 
_ just before press time that 
pledges on hand amounted to 
$3,326,449. This does not mean 
that the amount has been re- 
ceived in cash. In fact, cash 
‘receipts are way below that 
figure. However, in the final 
stretch, it is the hope of every- 
one concerned that the goal, 
$4,150,000, will be met. 


Social Security Benefits 


In advance of a promised Church 
Pension Fund bulletin explaining 
clergy provisions of the recently- 
amended Federal Social Security 
Act, Bishop Frederick D. Goodwin 
of Virginia, chairman of the Joint 
Commission to Study Pension Plans 
and Clerical Salaries, has expressed 
a desire to bring two factors to the 
attention of clergy nearing retire- 
ment, or already retired but desirous 
of returning to active status. 

Clergy planning to re-enter active, 
though limited, service on or near 
Jan. 1, 1955, should seek to make as 
much salary as possible during the 
12 or 24 month period immediately 
following that date and, in order to 
secure maximum benefits, should re- 
main active for two full years. 

The bishop also points out that the 
Act is a welfare law based on actu- 
arial computations, one phase of 
which is specifically intended to take 
care of the aged. In the light of this 
he hopes, he has explained, that any 
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. delegates in Boston strove to tighten 
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feeling of reluctance on the part of 
a clergyman to accept what the law | 
specifically provides for him will be 

dispelled. 


Schools to Close . 
While National Council of Churches 


lines of harmony and cooperation be- 
tween divergent groups, an Anglican 
bishop, thousands of miles away in 
the Union of South Africa faced up 
to the reality of lines stretched al- 
most to the breaking point in a bitter 
Church-State battle over racial seg 
regation. rd 

“Because,” he cabled ECnews, “1 
cannot bring myself to cooperate in 
any way, however remotely or indi- 
rectly, in carrying out the Bantu 
Education Act, I have decided to 
close all mission schools in the Dio- 
cese of Johannesburg by April 1, 
1955,” 5 

“It is true,” the bishop continued, 
“that I could have retained control 
for the time being by accepting a 
reduced (government) subsidy, but 
this would have involved the Church 
in this diocese with a yearly expen- 
diture of 50,000 pounds ($140,000). — 

“Hven more serious would be the 
necessity of the Church’s accepting 
a syllabus laid down by the State. 
This I am not prepared to do, be- 
cause I believe it is aimed at allotting 
a place of permanent inferiority to ; 
the African people. 

“Other alternatives would be eithel : 
to lease or sell the buildings . 
secular authorities. 

“T refuse to do either of these _ 
things, because I want it clearly une ; 
derstood that I will have no part or 
lot in a system of education, the 
object of which I believe to be con- 
trary to the principles that ought to ~ 
be the foundation for all education.” — 

The bishop did not elucidate, but 
a look at the provisions of the Bantu — 
Act indicates that “standard” educa- — 
tional requirements for native Ae 
cans amount to little more than bare — 
literacy, with “advanced” education 
available only to the relatively few 
Africans needed to staff the native 
schools, hospitals and industries. 

Attempts are made, under the act, 
to eject Africans from the two uni- 
versities that at present allow a 
modest and carefully controlled race 
mixture, and to “throttle” the effec- 
tiveness of mission schools. : 

It is estimated that 10,000 Negro 
children in 23 schools will be affected 
by the bishop’s decision... # 
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PROVINCIAL 
ST Ni a 


egregation, Triennial 
ture Synod Attention 


‘e don’t want to be ostriches, and 
n’t propose to be cowards. Here 
now, while I speak, confronting 
ice to face, calling for an an- 
the right answer, and we’d bet- 
ot make any mistake..We can’t 
it to our fathers. We can’t re- 
; to posterity. It won’t be solved 
mpromise or evasions or ingen- 
political run-arounds.” 
th these words, the Rt. Rev. Ed- 
\. Penick, Bishop of North Caro- 
called upon the 26th synod of 
fourth Province, meeting in 
ty Church, New Orleans, to 
-up” to the problem of segrega- 
and “not be found fighting 
ist God.” 
he Church,” he told the as- 
led delegates, “rests this process 
hich we are now engaged, of 
ng to work out a right relation- 
between the races, upon such 
2d spiritual foundations as re- 
for the high worth of human 
ality, honor one for the other, 
will and justice, not to a mi- 
y, but to all.” 
for Flexibility 
1ile thus calling for an end to 
sation—in words so impressive 
legates that they were inccrpor- 
into a synod resolution—Bishop 
*k expressed the hope that the 
mnment would allow sufficient 
for adjustment and a fair de- 
of flexibility. 
1 all forms of discipline imposed 
gher authority for the common 
” he pointed out, “there must 
certain amount of flexibility 
me or room for the exercise of 
“al reason, judgment and en- 
sned public conscience. Millions 
ople cannot be forced into rigid 
ds of compliance.” 
ough asserting that “the rule of 
b is almost impossible when ap- 
to people,” the North Carolina 
p was crystal clear in defining 
South’s responsibility in the 
ial process of desegregation. 
at us beware,” he warned, ‘as 
ome to grips with this thing, 
ve Southerners ‘make the Word 
od of none effect through our 
ROMs. 
nies of the bishop’s sermon, en- 
“A Chosen Generation,” were 
to the Supreme Court and to 
nors, attorneys general and 
intendents of public instruction 
2 nine Southeastern states com- 
ig the synod. They are North 


and South Carolina, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, Tennes- 
see, Florida and Kentucky. 

Turning its attention from na- 
tional problems, the synod looked 
inwardly and voted official recogni- 
tion to Kentucky seminary, reorgan- 
ized three years ago after a long 
period of dormancy. 

In this action, delegates approved 
a resolution submitted by Bishop 
William R. Moody (SEE CUT), Lexing- 
ton diocesan and rector of the school. 

The resolution read: 

“The synod of the Fourth Province 
notes with approval the work of the 
Theological Seminary of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in Kentucky, 
and recognizes it as the official School 
of Theology of the Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of Lexington.” 

The decision of the Presiding 
Bishop to change General Convention 


Bishop Moody: seminary approval 


sites drew forth a resolution “that 
we are deeply grieved that our 
Church has refused to accept the op- 
portunity to witness to the Chris- 
tian fellowship of our interracial 
Church in the South, where such wit- 
ness is so necessary at_the present 
time.” 

The synod also recommended that 
“our Church people everywhere wel- 
come colored members and communi- 
cants to the worship services and 
sacraments of the Church, especially 
where no colored congregation is or- 
ganized.” 

The Episcopal Radio and TV Foun- 
dation, Inc., was set up by resolution 
of the synod, and 11 trustees were 
elected. The foundation is to be the 
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backer of radio programs sponsored 
by the Department of Promotion of 
the Fourth Province, and to further 
the development of radio and TV for 
the Church, in cooperation with the 
Protestant Radio and TV Center in 
Atlanta. 

Delegates heard address on the An- 
glican Congress by Bishop Thomas 
N. Carruthers of South Carolina, 
Province president, and on the Sec- 
ond Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches by the Rev. James W. 
Kennedy, rector of Christ Church, 
Lexington. 

The Provincial Woman’s Auxiliary 
met concurrently with the synod. 

The synod voted to meet at All 
Souls’ Church, Miami Beach, in 1956. 
Southwest Synod 

Meanwhile in Dallas, Texas, Bishop 
Clinton S. Quin pledged his ‘‘full sup- 
port” to next September’s General 
Convention in Honolulu, and urged 
delegates to the synod of the South- 
west Province, meeting in that city, 
to do the same. 

At the urging of the bishop, how- 
ever, delegates approved a resolu- 
tion calling upon the national Church 
to amend its constitution so as to 
make epidemics or disasters the only 
grounds for changing the site of a 
General Convention. 

Bishop Quin told delegates he had 
expressed to Presiding Bishop Henry 
Knox Sherrill, who was a featured 
speaker at the synod meeting, “my 
disappointment, my shock and my 
hurt at your action.” 

The bishop referred to the chang- 
ing of General Convention sites after 
the Texas site had been accepted by 
the House of Bishops and the House 
of Deputies at the last triennial in 
Boston. 

Bishop Quin then told his listen- 
ers: 

“Go home and pray the Lord’s 
Prayer slowly. When you come to 
‘Forgive us our trespasses, aS we 
forgive those who trespass against 
us,’ stop and actually forgive some- 
one who has hurt you. You will feel 
better for it. I know, because I have 
done this today.” 

The synod adopted a six-point 
Christian social relations program 
aimed at trying to solve social prob- 
lems by bringing them “under the 
light of Christian thinking.” 

The program, proposed by the Pro- 
vince’s Committee on Christian So- 
cial Relations, covers subjects of de- 
segregation, mental health, alcohol- 
ism, labor-management relations, old 
age and juvenile delinquency. 


DIOCESAN 


Weathervane to be Shown 


On 30,000-Mile Tour 


A bronze weathervane has left its 
200-year-old post in Boston, and is on 
its way around the country to help 
raise funds for restoring a historic 
landmark. 

The whole country responded in 
sympathy last August when Hurri- 
cane Carol toppled Old North (Christ) 
Church’s steeple—the steeple from 
which a go-ahead signal was flashed 
by lantern to Paul Revere for his his- 
toric ride in 1775 to warn of the ap- 
proach of the British. 

“Newspapers and radio and tele- 
vision programs, governors and the 
school children from coast to coast 
have joined in contributing toward 
the goal of at least $150,000, which 
must be reached,” wrote Bishop Nor- 
man B. Nash of Massachusetts. 
Readiness to Help 

“Indeed,” he confessed, “the readi- 
ness to help has been somewhat em- 
barrassing as several funds were 
started.” 

Contributions are already past the 
$52,000 mark. Now the bronze weath- 
ervane is on a 30,000-mile tour 
around the U. S. to help in the res- 
toration campaign. Its first stops 
were New York City’s Grand Central 
Station, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, D. C., during November. 


Communicating Faith 


The Church in Southern California 
is expecting to see and hear bigger 
and better things about itself in the 
future. 

Hard at work in the Diocese of Los 
Angeles is a group of more than 50 
men, professionally engaged in all 
phases of communications, who want 
to direct their talents to promoting 
the faith of the Church. 

The newly-formed Episcopal Com- 
munications Council is open to all 
Churchmen in the area who are work- 
ing in any phase of the communica- 
tions field, including newspaper and 
magazine writing and editing, adver- 
tising, radio, television and allied 
professions. 

Organization plans were sparked 
by two Los Angeles professional men, 
Howard Hoover of Blanchard-Nich- 
ols, publishers’ representatives, and 
David Fenwick, copy chief of Calkins 
and Holden Advertising. 

Officers of the ECC are Hoover, 
president; Ray Prochnow of Supe- 
rior Engraving, Los Angeles, secre- 
tary, and Robert E. Moriarty, public 
relations director for the diocese, 
treasurer. Fenwick heads a steering 
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Old North Church’s Vicar C. 


committee forming the year’s pro- 
gram. 

Their first meeting followed a spe- 
cial service of Holy Communion in 
the St. Paul’s Cathedral chapel cele- 
brated by the Rev. C. H. Perry of 
Hollywood. 


Good Kind Of ‘Hard Time’ 


The Diocese of Western New York 
has been giving its bishop a hard 
time, but the kind that the Rt. Rev. 
Lauriston L. Scaife doesn’t mind at 
all. 

It’s just that so many of his 
churches within the space of a short 
time had so many changes—for the 
better —that Bishop Scaife had a 
hard time keeping up with ground- 
breakings, cornerstone-layings and 
dedications. 

He turned the first spade of earth 
for the new $90,000 St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields Church at Grand Island, 
where the Rev. Richard H. Baker is 
vicar. 

Then St. Mark’s Church and par- 
ish house, Orchard Park, saw him lay 
the cornerstone for its $100,000 addi- 
tion. St. Mark’s became a parish in 
1947 and launched its present build- 
ing fund drive in 1951, with ground- 
breaking ceremonies held last March. 


*In Early American uniforms just before the 
weathervane is loaded aboard an air freighter. 


R. Peck flanked by marines* 


The Rev. Harry W. Heermans is 
rector. 

For St. Peter’s Church, Eggerts- 
ville, Bishop Scaife also laid the cor- 
nerstone for the new $94,000 church 
being constructed along architectural 
lines which combine the modern and 
traditional trend in church buildings. 
This mission was organized slightly 
over a year ago with the Rev. Rich- 
ard B. Duncan as vicar. 

St. Paul’s Church, Lewiston, built 
of colonial style brick and white clap- 
board at a cost of $100,000, was con- 
secrated this month by the bishop 
with the assistance of the Rev. James 
E. Wells, rector. 

Earlier, the new parish house of 
Calvary Church and Saint Luke’s 
Chapel, Williamsville, were both con- 
secrated by the bishop on the same 
day in November. Ground-breaking 
ceremonies for the parish house took 
place last March. The Rev. Carl H. 
Richardson is Calvary’s rector. 

Not yet to the consecration stage 
is St. David’s Church, West Seneca, 
which is constructing one- of the 
“most modern and functional church 
buildings in the Buffalo area.’ The 
first unit of the plant will be a $95,000 
auditorium seating 180 persons. A 
parish house and addition to the nave 
will be built later. The Rev. Allan C. 
Lyford is vicar. 
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ochester Requirement 


A Diocese of Rochester special con- 
ition in Trinity Church, Geneva, 
Y., adopted a canon that requires 
rishes to include in their regular 
dgets their missionary share of 
ring. 

It was decided that at the be- 
wining of each fiscal year the dio- 
san council shall draw up the Pro- 
am budget and create a Board of 
ualization to decide on apportion- 
nt of quotas to each parish and 
ssion and make adjustments should 
2y be thought necessary. Quota 
yments are made in monthly in- 
illments to the diocesan treasurer. 


t Honor of Hawaii 


The first of seven new bells made 
1952 for the Washington Memorial 
rillon at Valley Forge, Pa., was 
dicated recently to Hawaii. 
Memorial money for the new bell 
is contributed by the Rev. Frede- 
-*k Bertram Hornby of Swarthmore, 
1., who spent part of his ministry in 
awaii. The address and prayer of 
dication were given by Mr. Hornby 
id the gift was accepted by the Rev. 
hn Robbins Hart, rector of Wash- 
gton Memorial Chapel and Presi- 
nt of the Valley Forge Historical 
ciety. 

The carillon is housed in the Me- 
orial Bell Tower which was orig- 
ally conceived by Dr. W. Herbert 
urk, founder of the National Shrine 
Valley Forge. Each of the states 
mtributed one of the bells and the 
ational Birthday Bell made a total 
~49. Each of the seven new bells 
ade to complete the carillon is to be 
dicated to a state or a possession 
the United States. 


| Doctor Speaks Up 


One of the country’s leading doc- 
rs has given the lie to the often- 
1d theory that science and religion 
-e in opposition to each other. 

Dr. Elmer Hess of Erie, Pa., presi- 
ant-elect of the American Medical 
ssociation, told the 48th annual 
eeting of the Southern Medical As- 
ciation in St. Louis that any doctor 
ho “lacks faith in the Supreme Be- 
iz’ has no right to practice. 

“A physician who walks into a sick 
yom is not alone,” he said. ‘““He can 
aly minister to the ailing person 
ith the material tools of scientific 
edicine, his faith in a higher power 
oes the rest. 

“Our medical schools do a magni- 


ficent job of teaching the fundamen- 
tals of scientific medicine, but I’m 
afraid the concentration on _ basic 
science is so great that the teach- 


The SMA, with a membership of 
10,000 doctors, ranks second only to 
the American Medical Association as 
the nation’s largest general medical 


ing of spiritual values is almost organization, reports Religious News 
neglected.” Service. 
SOI 


ROFESSOR EINSTEIN, the 

noted Physicist, recently an- 
nounced the despairing conclu- 
sion that if he had to live his life 
again he would want to be a 
plumber or a peddler and not a 
scientist. He based this pessimis- 
tic thought upon the fact that 
scientific freedom is 
in danger, through . 
government restric- 
tions upon science, 
occasioned by the re- 
lation of physics to 
the whole develop- 
ment of nuclear 
weapons. 

The physicists 
have in effect be- 
come the weapon 
builders of the tech- 
nical nations. But 
one may suspect that 
a deeper problem 
than that of freedom 
is agitating the conscience of 
Einstein. It is the problem of the 
uneasy conscience of a once 
“nure” scientist, who has become 
involved in the guilt and the 
moral perplexities of an atomic 
age. 

One of the deeply ironic as- 
pects of Einstein’s life is that 
the same man who once believed 
that if he could secure two per 
cent of the population to disavow 
war he might succeed in abolish- 
ing it, was the very man who 
wrote the letter of introduction 
to President Roosevelt for a 
group of physicists, whose visit 
to the President initiated the 
whole process, which has finally 
given us the hydrogen bomb. 

This is a case in which the pure 
rationalism of another age has 
stumbled upon, and become in- 
volved in, the perennial problem 
of sin and guilt. They had dis- 
missed the problem which mean- 


HN 
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Einstein and the World Situation 


while reached the monstrous pro- 
portions of our atomic age. Fur- 
thermore, it was not merely the 
problem of guilt attendant upon 
a conscious wrong. It was the 
problem of guilt, in which we be- 
come involved even when we are 
trying to do what is right. 

Einstein’s solution 
for the problem is 
rather defeatist. He 
would find some 
comparatively hum- 
ble, and a presum- 
ably more innocent, 
occupation. The so- 
lution is analogous 
to the answer fre- 
quently given in 
Christian, chiefly 
Catholic, circles, 
which would declare 
a moratorium upon 
all scientific ad- 
vances until we are 
sure of controlling destructive 
power of our scientific instru- 
ments. The answer is impossible 
of achievement because most of 
the scientific advances are by- 
products of the whole enterprise 
of a technical civilization 

Impossible as the proposal is, 
it illustrates the moral dilemma 
of a civilization which once be- 
lieved in “progress” and now 
finds all technical advances to be 
morally ambiguous. 

As Christians we always knew, 
or ought to have known, about 
the moral ambiguity of our whole 
human enterprise. Without the 
knowledge of this perplexing 
fact the Gospel message that 
“God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself’? seemed 
to become otiose. Perhaps these 
tragic experiences of contem- 
porary men will increase the 
sense of the relevance of the Gos- 
pel in moderns and Christians. 


IML 


D. C. Church Pilarees 


Its Downtown Ministry 


Just about the time it was getting 
ready to celebrate its 110th anni- 
versary, Epiphany Church announced 
a new addition to its wide and varied 
ministry as one of the largest ‘“down- 
town” churches in the nation’s capi- 
tal. 

A counseling service is now avail- 
‘able for persons coming into Epi- 
phany for prayer. 

.. We felt that many of those 
who come through our open door dur- 
ing the day may welcome an oppor- 
tunity for a person-to-person rela- 
tionship with someone who can help 
and advise them with their prob- 
lems,” said the Rev. Charles D. Kean, 
rector. ‘““We will provide a friendly 
listening ear for those in need of 
advice.” 

The new service is being staffed 
by students of Virginia Theological 
Seminary, Alexandria, Va., with the 
help of a consulting psychologist. 

Meanwhile, on the parish’s anni- 
versary in November, Mr. Kean paid 
tribute in his sermon to former rec- 
tors of Epiphany who have been 
among the great leaders of the 
Church. 

These include Dr. Randolph Harri- 
son McKim, noted author and preach- 


er; Dr. James E. Freeman, who be-’* 


came third Bishop of Washington; 
Dr. ZeBarney Thorne Phillips, pres- 


PARISHES 


ident of the House of Deputies of 
General Convention for five succes- 
sive terms and chaplain of the U. S. 
Senate for 16 years, who became 
dean of the Washington Cathedral; 
Dr. Charles W. Sheerin, who re- 
signed as vice-president of National 
Council to become Epiphany’s rector, 
and Dr. Leland Stark, who became 
Bishop Coadjutor of Newark in 
June, 1953. 

Two other Epiphany rectors also 
became bishops: the Rev. Thomas A. 
Starkey became second Bishop of 
Newark and the Rev. Dr. William 
Paret became sixth Bishop of Mary- 
land. 

An anniversary is a fitting time 
to tell something of the story of a 
church working out the “changing 
neighborhood” problem. Once located 
in the residential section of Wash- 
ington, Epiphany, like many city 
churches, is now surrounded by goy- 


ernment buildings, department 
stores, 


‘banks, office buildings and 
hotels. 

Its status as a “downtown church” 
has only challenged Epiphany to ad- 
just its ministry to the needs of the 
people it serves. 

In 1890, the parish introduced to 
Washington the first vested mixed 
choir of men and women who under 
the guidance of Adolf Torovsky, or- 
ganist and choirmaster for the past 
8d years, has become known inter- 


“nationally. 
y i 


Progress picture in Minneapolis: rectors and lof oficers of St. Luke’s 


Church on the. construction scene of 


the church’s new $250,000 Parish 


House. (I. to r.) The Rev. Bradford Hastings, rector; the Rev. F. D. Tyner, 
founding rector emeritus; Morden J]. McCabe, junior warden, and Chester 


Freden, building committee chairman. 
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Epiphany’s chimes, the only ones” 
in the nation’s capital on which the 
national anthem can be played, have 
rendered _ official music via radio 


Presidential inaugurations. } 
The church’s daily noontime Leni 
ten services are a four-decade tradi- _ 
tion and this year a similar series — 
was offered for the Advent season. 
Besides its 19 parish organiza- i 
tions, Epiphany participates in dio 
cesan programs for older people and 
servicemen. It also owns and op- 
erates two homes for the aged in 
the District of Columbia. 
The parish has a staff of eight 
full-time people under its rector, — 
including the Rev. Warren E. Mace, | 
associate rector, and the Rev. Don- 
ald J. Davis, assistant minister. 
Eight VTS seminarians are assigned — 
to the staff for part-time work in | 
Christian Education and counseling. ~ 
; 
] 


Dedication Anniversary 


A lot of churches have observed — 
their 188th anniversary of founding © 
but not as many have observed the — 
188th anniversary of their dedica- 
tion. 

St. Paul’s Chapel of Trinity Par-— 
ish, New York, observed recently this — 
dedication anniversary with a cele-— 
bration of Holy Communion by the 
Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, vicar. For 
the occasion, Paul Sifler composed — 
and dedicated to the vicar a new 
Communion service which was sung 
by a double quartet of mixed voices. 

Three new copes, gifts from mem- 
bers of the congregation and the 
Altar Guild, were worn by the clergy 
at the service. 

St. Paul’s Chapel, built by Trinity 
Church on what was once a field of 
wheat, was dedicated in 1766. It’s 
the oldest public building on Man- 
hattan Island. 


‘International’ Fame 


When St. Matthew’s Church moved 
to a new location in Pacific Palisades, 
Calif., and had its face lifted, no one 
thought the remodeling job would — 
attract national and international at- 
tention. | 

But the redesigned St. Matthew’s 
was featured in a recent issue of 
Progressive Architecture. It was pic- 
tured in full color in the December 
issue of a national woman’s maga- 
zine as a fine example of the current 
trend in ecclesiastical architecture. 
An architectural magazine in Spain 
devoted an illustrated story to the 


ilding and a similar publication 
England plans to do the same. 
Furthermore, at a dinner in Los 
igeles, A. Quincy Jones and Fred- 
ick E. Emmons, both parish archi- 
sts of the American Institute of 
‘chitects, were given an honor 
roll for their work on St. Mat- 
ew’s. These honor citations are 
ven only every three years by the 
uthern California Chapter of AIA. 
1 behalf of the church, the Rev. 
snneth W. Cary, rector; Walter D. 
ilson, senior warden, and Robert L. 
ilson, contractor, also received cer- 
icates. 
pital Fund Program 
In November, 1952, St.. Matthew’s 
oved its church a little more than 
mile to a 3l-acre site now under- 
ing intensive development. The 
ilding was again used for worship 
March, 1958. Besides a Sunday 
thool of 450, the parish operates 
day school from nursery through 
rade 9 with 235 pupils. A summer 
camp is conducted each year for 
5 youngsters. 
The parish is currently engaged 
a capital fund program with a 
al of $115,000 to erect a new par- 
h house. Jones and Emmons have 
en commissioned to do the plans, 
wing already finished a master plan 
r the complete development which 
ill include a new church, classroom 
lildings, offices and a swimming 
ol. 


even Rectors Present 


Several hundred persons, including 
ven clergymen, gathered in Wind- 
r, N. C., to see Bishop Thomas 
right of East Carolina lay the 
rnerstone of St. Thomas’ Church’s 
wly-erected parish house. . 
The afternoon ceremonies included 
litany for the church read by Bish- 
. Wright and the Rev. Gardner 
nderhill, rector. Four members of 
e congregation also participated. 
ney are Walter H. Bond, senior 
arden; Clarence J. Rhea, Jr., junior 
arden; George Spoolman, chairman 
the parish house finance commit- 
e, and John Bond, acting chairman 
the building committee: 
The seven visiting rectors were 
e Rev. Thomas Hastings, Advent 
i1urch, Williamston; the Rev. Hum- 
Cox, Emmanuel Church, Farm- 
lle; the Rev. William Hewitt, St. 
1omas’ Church, Bath; the Rev. Ed- 
urd Spruill, Grace Church, Plym- 
th; the Rev. John Owens, St. 
1omas’ Church, Ahoskie; the Rev. 
ilfred Waterhouse, St. Peter’s 


Cornerstone-laying ceremonies for St. Thomas’ new parish house* 


Church, Washington, and the Rev. 


_Fred Ferris, Chocowinity. 


On the same day, Bishop Wright 
conducted confirmation services at, 
both St. Thomas’ Church and: St. 
Mark’s Church, Roxobel. He. also 


for about 20 families in a bungalow. 

Trinity Church is helping sponsor 
the new mission and a fund raising 
program will soon begin building 
plans for what will be known as St. 
Mark’s. 


blessed and dedicated the Episcopal — 


Church flag donated by the YPSL. 


A Connecticut congregation meet- 
ing in a school gym and a California 
congregation meeting in a bungalow 
are certainly “coast to coast” evi- 
dence that the Gospel still gives the 
“get up and go” to the people it 
touches. 

After he’d- received a petition from 
27 people in Simsbury; Bishop Wal- 
ter H. Gray of Connecticut: author- 
ized the formation of a new Episco- 
pal Church there and appointed the 
Rev. Norman S. Howell of Trinity 
Church, Tariffville, to serve also as 
priest-in-charge of the new mission, 
known as St. Alban’s Church. 

Until they get their own church 
building, St. Alban’s people are 
worshipping in the gymnasium of the 
Ethel Walker School in Simsbury. 

Appointed to the Bishop’s Com- 
mittee is Rodney Pratt, executive 
vice-chairman; Norman Sayers, 
treasurer; Russell Sweet, clerk, and 
Chester Lausten and Wheeler Smith, 
members. Dr. Howell is receiving ap- 
plications for membership in the con- 
gregation. 

Meanwhile, in Santa Clara, Calif., 
the Rev. Dr. Mark Rifenbark, rector 
of Trinity Church in:«nearby San 
Jose, has been conducting services 


*(1. to r.) John, Bond, Mr. Spoolman and Walter 
Bond. (back to*camera) Mr. Cox, Mr: Underhill 
(third from left), Herbert Lee Terry, of Aulander, 
representing the contractor, and Bishop Wright. 
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“*Advent Event 


ried 


i 
Growing ‘Coast to Coast... .4~ 


St. George’s Church, Nashville, 
marked its ‘advent’ to the Christ- 
mas season with the dedication of its 
new Religious .Education wing by 
Bishop Theodore N. Barth of Ten- 
nessee. i 

The improvements include 15 new 
Sunday School rooms, a pantry, an 
assembly room seating 125, storage 
and.adjacent. parking areas for an 
additional 100 automobiles. 

This is only one among the many 
accomplishments of St. George’s 
which opened in 1949 as a Chapel of 
Christ Church’ Parish. By January, 
1952, it became’ a parish with 631 
communicants. In less than three 
years, its parish list registered 1050. 

The Church School too has just 
about matched communicant growth 
with an enrollment of over 900 and 
more than 600 pupils attending each 
Sunday. For more than three years 
it’s been the largest Church School 
in the diocese. . ; 

Financially speaking, though, the 
congregation is “most proud” of the 
$3500 it gave towards a building of 
one nearby mission and the $37,500 
it invested in land several miles 
away where a new mission held its 
first service in November. 

The Rev. Robert M. Shaw has been 
at St. George’s since 1951 and was 
instituted first rector in January, 
1952. 
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LAYMEN 


England Overshadows U.S. 


In Church Army Support 


“The Church in the U. S. hasn’t 
yet accepted the fact that there is a 
place for the lay evangelist. Here, 
most of the functions are assumed by 
the clergy. The laity has a passive 
role.” 

This observation, underscoring a 
basic difference in the approach to 
lay work between PECUSA and the 
Church of England was made by a 
visitor uniquely qualified to pass 
judgment. 

He is the Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, 
chief secretary of the Church Army 
in England and grandson of the 
founder of the lay organization that 
has spread to many parts of the An- 
glican Communion. 

The handsome, uniformed clergy- 
man, whose family crest bears the 
single word, “‘Humilitate,” spent sev- 
eral weeks in America during a 
transatlantic and Caribbean tour of 
Church Army work. 

Full Seale Crusades 

Nearly 600 Church Army captains 
and sisters, he reported, are doing 
welfare work, assisting clergy, man- 
aging trailer vans and conducting 
evangelistic crusades in every diocese 
in England and in overseas mission 
fields of the British Commonwealth. 

Operating from headquarters at 
Marble Arch, London, the English 
branch administers the Church’s wel- 
fare institutions and performs its 
missionary functions, with more than 
$4,000,000 passing through its books 
annually. About $750,000 is raised 
in an annual fund drive. 

This is in sharp contrast to the 
American branch, operating inde- 
pendently from 27 West 25th Street, 
N. Y. C., with only 31 workers and 
a yearly budget of $34,000. With six 
candidates awaiting admission, the 
opening of its training center at 
Parishfield, near Brighton, Mich., 
has been postponed from October to 
January, because of lack of funds. 

In keeping with the family motto, 
the 39-year-old chief of the Church 
Army in England doesn’t crow about 
the older British organization’s ad- 
vantage in size and financing. He is 
concerned over the fact that even 
his own branch isn’t manned to full 
strength; with 64 candidates in 
training, he could use half again as 
many. 

Holding his ego in check, too, is 
the shadow of his grandfather, the 
late Prebendary Wilson Carlile, who 
left a promising business career to 
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become a parson, and then used all 
his gifts in the service of God and 
his fellowman through the Church 
Army, which he established in 1883. 
The younger Carlile studied Span- 
ish, with an eye to a business career 
in South America. After qualifying 
as a “chartered accountant” in 1939, 
he felt the call to full-time Chris- 
tian work, attended a theological col- 
lege, and served as curate in a large 


Chief Secretary Carlile 


housing area in the outskirts of Lon- 
don. 

He joined the Church Army in 
1946 and became its leader in 1949. 
He is married and the father of two. 

A traveler by bicycle in Europe 
before the war, he now gets about 
by speedier methods. Last year, tra- 
veling more than 17,000 miles, mostly 
by air, he visited East, Central and 
South Africa, with the result that 
the Church Army plans to start a 
settlement in Nairobi, Kenya, for 
work with Africans. In nearby Tan- 
ganyika, the work has been going 
strong for 20 years. 

During his present American visit, 
the chief secretary assisted Bishop 
Richard 8. Emrich of Michigan in 
the dedication of a new dormitory- 
classroom building at Parishfield, 
preached in New York and New Eng- 
land, and visited the Scioto Valley 
atomic project in Southern Ohio. 

His next stop: Church Army mis- 
sions in Trinidad, Barbados and Ja- 
maica. 


Institute Report 


An average of 192 lodgings a night, 
or a total of 70,060 over the past year 
was provided for seamen in the Port 


of Philadelphia by the Seamen’ 's : 
Church Institute. 

The year’s work was summed oll 
at a recent Institute meeting, at 
which John C. West, of the Brown — 
Brothers banking firm, was elected 
president to succeed Ricardo F. Zim- 
merman, who had completed a five- 
year term. 

The Rev. Dr. Percy R. Stockman — 
was reelected superintendent for the ~ 
35th year. 

The Institute is in the midst of 
negotiations with the National Park 
Service for a fair reimbursement for 
its modern hotel property and center, 
which the government has doomed as 
part of its Independence Mall clear- 
ance project on the Delaware River 
front of Old Philadelphia. The In- 
stitute is seeking a sufficient sum to 
enable it to rebuild, much as it des- 
pairs of losing its present fine prop- 
erty. 

Faced with an operating loss, the — 
board of managers has appealed to 
the city’s Community Chest to boost 
its present $24,500-a-year allocation, © 
and to state authorities to increase © 
state aid from $11,000 to $12,500 a 
year. 

Of the lodgings, 11,916, or 17 per 
cent, were free. The Maskline Clark 
Mariners’ Home, an Institute branch, 
gave 1,777 days’ care and 3,508 meals 
at a cost of $1,415. Its branch re- 
creation center had 8,454 visitors 
from 241 ships. Wages deposited 
with the Institute for safekeeping 
totaled $42,295 from 300 men. 

In elections, A. J. D. Paul, Jr., 
was named operating committee 
chairman and C. F. Gummey, treas- 
urer. 

In Brief 

Thirty-five acres of land, includ- 
ing 600 feet of Lake Michigan beach 
frontage, has been transferred from 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew to the 
Diocese of Chicago. Originally given 
to the Brotherhood by James L. 
Houghtelling, the organization’s 
founder, the property, which includes 
12 cabins, a sick bay, a mess hall and 
an assembly hall, will be developed, 
at an estimated cost of $18,000 by 
the Chicago diocese for use as a 
youth camp. 

For outstanding service to youth, 
Bayard R. Roundtree, lay reader and 
vestryman of St. Jude’s Church, Bur- 
bank, Calif., has been presented a 
“Good Citizen Award” by Citizen 
News, Hollywood’s daily newspaper. 

Alfred W. Burlingame, ECnews’ 
N. Y. bureau man, is now a lav 
reader in the Diocese of Newark. 
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YOUTH 


thurch Assistance Urged 


n Combatting Delinquency 


War—both hot and cold—and the 

ailure of the family to center its 
fe in Jesus Christ are given by the 
ev. Robert H. Mize, Jr., director 
f St. Francis’ Boys’ Homes, Salina, 
ans., aS among the basic causes of 
rapid rise in juvenile delinquency. 

Fr. Mize, whose Homes cater pri- 
1arily to youths who have been in 
rouble with the police, was one of 
everal speakers at A Day of Instruc- 
ion sponsored by the Washington- 
‘ichmond Branch of the ACU. 

Among other speakers were the 
ev. Dr. J. V. Langmead Casserley, 
‘TS professor and member of EC- 
ews’ editorial board, and Princess 
leana of Romania. 

No child of today, Fr. Mize pointed 
ut, need be cold, hungry and friend- 
ss, if he will just stay put long 
nough to have a social case study 
aade of his situation at the request 
f any sincere person. 

Vhait Can the Church Do? 

“As for those who decline to ‘stick 
round’ and who are delinquent to 
he extent of not cooperating with the 
gencies that would help them,” Fr. 
{ize continued, ‘for them the 
yhurch must have her plans drawn 
nd her procedures clarified. 

“These are the ones we are discus- 
ing. For it is a rare youth who is 
ndependent and unsupervised today, 
Tho escapes public offense and the 
lassification of delinquency.” 

Fr. Mize made the point that a 
hild who, for example, loses one 
arent and is abandoned by the other, 
; in a situation that at least is 
more articulate and distinct than 
he many more children whose par- 
nts remain alive and nominally 
1ake a home for them but actually 
eject them. Such parents busy them- 
elves often in the pleasures of the 
rorld, but equally often in the cares 
f the world, so that rejected and 
elinquent children are today as fre- 
uently found in the suburbs—in the 
uburban Episcopal Church homes— 
s they are in the city slums.” 

What can Episcopalians and the 
!piscopal Church do? 
‘First, assist Christian citizens 
verywhere to provide the right kind 
f detention centers, diagnostic cen- 
ers and therapy centers for the 
andling of the critical and acute 
ituations that the Church in her 
omparative small size and lack of 
esources cannot begin to create by 
erself. 


> Secondly, provide Church institu- 
tions for the normal dependent and 
less-disturbed delinquents, recogniz- 
ing that the Church has a ministry 
and a therapy that is the heart and 
the core of all rehabilitation—be- 


-cause the Church deals with the Hid- 


den Ingredient of God’s Love. 
“Tt’s this Hidden Ingredient of 
God’s Love, that in operation we call 


Jeep for Brazil 


If the Delaware branch of the 
United Movement of the Church’s 
Youth has its way, a Christian mis- 
sionary in Brazil will have a jeep to 
use on jungle roads by next Easter. 

When A. Willis Browning of Trini- 
ty Church, Wilmington, and Dela- 
ware’s lay delegate to the Anglican 
Congress, told the group of 150 


Fr. Mize and assistants at outdoor worship service and picnic 


God’s Grace, that we are seeking to 
use in the Kansas Homes of St. Fran- 
cis,” Fr. Mize explained. 

The institution of which Fr. Mize 
is the director was started eight 
years ago in a rented building near 
Ellsworth, a former Old Peoples’ 
County Home. 

It was set up primarily for the de- 
linquent boy, to whom many doors 
are not open, to reclaim him for so- 
ciety by helping him adjust to a 
normal public life and by enabling 
him to help support himself and 
learn the proper use of money. For- 
giveness rather than punishment is 
the instrument of transformation. 

Today there are two St. Francis’ 
Homes, one at Ellsworth and one at 
Bavaria, with the institution’s head- 
quarters located in Salina. 

Three communities and seven pub- 
lic schools fit into the program of rec- 
lamation. 

The Homes are operated by a staff 
of 27, including three clergy, three 
Church Army leaders, a_ social 
worker, a clinical psychologist and 
other qualified workers, who care for 
48 boys. 
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young people present of this need in 
the mission field, they voted unani- 
mously to try and raise between $1,- 
000 and $1,200 to buy the jeep. 

A “world government” was formed 
by 10 young members of the diocese . 
as a miniature assembly to try to 
learn more about the workings of the 
United Nations. After seeing a movie 
on the UN called “This is the Chal- 
lenge,” they organized this project 
under the guidance of Mrs. Edith R. 
Bohn, UN activities adviser in the 
Wilmington public schools. 

Meanwhile, the Rev. Charles Leech, 
Canon Preceptor of the Cathedral of 
St. John, and director of Christian 
Education of the Delaware diocese, 
outlined some of the proposed pro- 
gram for Camp Arrowhead, the site 
which was given to the diocese last 
year. According to the Rt. Rev. 
Arthur L. McKinstry, Bishop of Del- 
aware, Camp Arrowhead will be one 
of the best equipped camps for young 
people and adults in the entire Epis- 
copal Church. 

The Young People’s meeting was 
held in the Church of the Nativity 
at Manor Park. 
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Manifold Duties Go With 
Post of Hospital Chaplain 


One weekday morning recently, a 
slim, balding, bespectacled middle- 
aged priest took down from a closet 
shelf a tarnished silver baptismal 
basin, carefully unwrapped it, and 
sent it to be cleaned, A baby was to 
be baptized. 

This might not seem unusual; ba- 
bies are baptized: all the time. But 
this Baptism was most unusual, for 
it was taking place in St, Barnabas 
Hospital for Chronic Diseases, The 
Bronx, N. Y., a private institution 
specializing in treatment of ailments 
associated with the aged. It was tak- 
ing place in St. Barnabas Chapel, so 
that the infant’s great grandmother, 
a patient at the hospital, could attend. 

The priest, who assisted a fellow 
clergyman in the service, was the 
Rev. Albert E. Campion, hospital 
chaplain. 

This particular service was one of 
the more uncommon events in Dr. 
Campion’s career as a full-time chap- 
lain serving four institutions in New 
York City’s northernmost borough. 
The others are the Braker Memorial 

’ Home for the aged, on the St. Barna- 
bas grounds; House of the Holy Com- 
forter, an Episcopal home for the 
aged at Grand Concourse and 196th 
St., and Fordham Hospital, one of 
the city’s large general hospitals. 

But St. Barnabas Hospital is the 
center of his activities. Here he 
holds services regularly on weekdays 
and, Sundays, maintains his office, 


Bible Class on wheels: 
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and contributes untold benefit to the 
spiritual well-being of more than 400 
persons afflicted with disabilities of 
old age or such diseases as cancer 
and arthritis. 

“Wveryone who is sick should be 
given all that medical science has to 
offer,” believes Dr. A. P. Merrill, 
eminent authority on chronic diseases 
and superintendent of St. Barnabas. 

“God expects all of us,” he points 
out, “to try to live fully and to the 
best of our abilities as long as there 
is life in us. The chaplain and the 
minister have great opportunity to 
give, to patients who are discouraged 
and sick, faith and hope and courage 
to focus their maximum efforts on 
getting well.” 

This opportunity Dr. Campion is 
realizing with a vengeance. Besides 
chapel services, he brings comfort 
and Holy Communion to those too ill 
to leave their bedsides. For ambula- 
tory patients he conducts a special 
Bible Class on Wednesday afternoons, 
built around the showing of such 
films as the American Bible Society’s 
Our Bible: How It Came to Us and 
the 13-week Life of Christ series by 
Cathedral Films. 

Sunday services in the chapel are 
attended by as many as 40 or 50 pa- 
tients, who sometimes overflow in 
chairs, wheelchairs, or stretchers in- 
to the corridor beyond the chapel 
doors. A microphone system allows 
services to be carried over head-sets, 
kept at the bedside of patients too ill 
to attend. 
poe Campion’s Altar Guild at St. 


Dr. Campion and patients at St. Barnabas 


over 80, or close to that age. 


His job is made easier and pleasa 
anter, too, by the large corps of vol-_ 


Barnabas consists of five ladies from 
the Braker Home, all of whom are i 


>. 


unteer “pink ladies,” who are well © 
organized to fulfill personal needs of — 
patients and to let the chaplain know | 
when his ministrations are particu- — 


larly desired. Many of the pink-uni- 


formed women are Woman’s Auxil- — 


iary members at nearby Episcopal 
churches. 


Dr. Campion is a welcome critic in 
the occupational therapy room of the © 
where he encourages pa-_ 


hospital, 
tients who are able to weave, paint, © 


. 
wy 


do leatherwork, or engage in other ; 


crafts which allow them to be useful — % 
uy 


members of society despite their par- 
tial disabilities. 

An Englishman who came to this” 
country after World War I, Dr. Cam- 
pion is married and lives in The 
Bronx. He has been chaplain at St. 
Barnabas since last June. 


The baptismal service in which he 


took part was conducted by the Rev. — 


Melville B. Gurley, of Bala Cynwyd, 


Pa., great-uncle of the infant candi-— 


‘| 
+ | | 


a 
' 
a 


date—Katherine Anne Jacobsen, — 


4 


daughter of Marine Lt. and Mrs. ~ 


. 


Douglas T. Jacobsen. 


India-Bound Offering 


The offering at the consecration — 


service of Massachusetts’ Bishop Co- 
adjutor Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., 
(HCnews, Dec. .12), has been ear- 
marked for the discretionary fund of 
the Rev. Philip B. Parmar, Bishop- 
elect of Bhagalpur, India, whose con- 
secration was to take place, Dec. 12, 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. | 

A recent delegate to the Anglican 
Congress in Minneapolis, Bishop- 
elect Parmar will have under his jur- 
isdiction an area of 110,000 square 
miles with a population of 40,000,000. 
Thirty clergymen will.serve him in a 
diocese where the average clergy sal- 
ary is $30 a month and the average 
worker earns 10 cents a day. 

Born in India in 1909, Mr. Parmar 
holds degrees from the University of 
Bombay. He studied theology at Bish- 
op’s College, Calcutta, and, during the 
past year, at St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury, England. 

After ordination to the priesthood 
in 1944, he worked among the Bhilis, 
a tribe of primitive aborigines in the 
jungles of Rajputna. Since 1948, he 
has been in charge of the Church 
Missionary Society’s Gujarati Mis- 
sion in Bombay’s slum area. 
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lew Posts 


Among significant transitions in 
1e Church as 1954 drew to a close 
ere the installation of a cathedral 
ean, the appointment of an arch- 
eacon and two clergy changes of 
lore than routine interest. 

At Christ Church Cathedral in 
ew Orleans, the Rev. Dr. William 
. Craig, 39-year-old rector of St. 
ohn’s Church, Oklahoma City, was 
istalled as dean by Bishop Girault 
[. Jones. 

Following traditional rites, the 
ative Philadelphian, who has served 
hurches in Los Angeles and Ne- 
raska and has been active on the 
fational Council, knocked three 


imes on the cathedral door with the 


a 


Dean Craig receives symbols of office from Bishop Jones 


ase of the processional cross for 
dmittance to his new office. 

During the ceremony, Bishop 
ones handed his new dean such 
ignificant symbols of office as the 
300k of Common Prayer, the Holy 
sible and a copy of the Canons of 
he Church. (SEE CUT). 

Dean Craig succeeds the Very Rev. 
\Ibert R. Stuart, now Bishop of 
reorgia. 

In Seattle, Wash., the Rev. Walter 
V. McNeil, rector of Christ Church 
n that city, was scheduled to become 
rchdeacon of the Diocese of Olym- 
via, Jan. 1. 

Brother of the Rt. Rev. Dudley B. 
(icNeil, Bishop of Western Michigan, 
he new appointee was archdeacon of 
Nyoming before becoming rector of 
Yhrist Church six years ago. 


He will be the principal adminis- 
trative assistant to the diocesan 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. Stephen F. 
Bayne, Jr. 

In New York City, announcement 
was made of the appointment of the 
Rev. Dr. James W. Kennedy, rector 
of Christ Church, Lexington, Ky., 
and founder of National Council’s Di- 
vision of Radio and Television, to be 
rector of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Fifth Avenue and 10th Street. 
A popular preacher, author and 
broadcaster, Dr. Kennedy was chair- 
man of a committee responsible for 
radio, television and film coverage 
of the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches last summer in 
Evanston, IIl. 


The Rev. Paul D. Collins, former 
rector of St. Barnabas Church, Troy, 
N. Y., and canonically resident. in 
the Diocese of Albany, has been 
named by the Bishop of Fulham 
(England) to be permanent. chaplain 
of the Anglican Church of the Res- 
urrection in Brussels, Belgium. 


Waterfront Honor 


The Ven. Edward A. Saunders, 
Archdeacon of Brooklyn, has been 
commended by the Waterfront Com- 
mission of New York Harbor in 
their annual report. 

The priest was cited for devoting 
himself “to rallying a good-sized 
army of waterfront workers, who 
had to surrender to the criminals. or 
defeat them.” 
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DECEASED 


> THE REV. ERNEST P. RUNNELLS, 60, 


retired missionary in the Panama — 


Canal Zone, in San Francisco, Calif., 
victim of a hit-and-run accident. A 
native of New Hampshire, he en- 
tered the ministry after World War 
I, during which he was several times 
decorated for bravery under fire as 
a member of the Army Medical 
Corps. Ordained to the priesthood in 
1925, he served in New Hampshire, 
Oregon and California before again 
entering the service as a chaplain 
during World War II, serving in the 
Pacific. After the war, he returned 
to take charge of a church in North 
Carolina. He retired in 1952. 


> THE REV. CANON CHAS. T. MURPHY, 
82, honorary canon of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, Los Angeles, at Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital in that city after 
a long illness. Native of Philadelphia 
and graduate of the Philadelphia Di- 
vinity School, he came to California 
in 1901 as vicar of St. Luke’s, Long 
Beach. In more than 50 years of 
service, he founded three parochial 
missions and served on the execu- 
tive council of the diocese and was 
its historiographer. He retired in 
1948. 


> THE REV. ALFRED D. SNIVELY, former 
canon of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Springfield, Mass., of a heart attack, 
Nov. 23, at Paris, Tenn. Retired in 
1951, he served as minister-in-charge 
of Grace Church, Paris. He spent 
most of his ministry, except for a 
brief period in Wyoming and as a 
first lieutenant in the Army during 
World War I, in the Diocese of West- 
ern Massachusetts. He served the 
cathedral at three separate periods 
of his ministry. 

> MRS. ETHYL PYLE DUPONT, 73, wife 
of Eugene duPont, Owls Nest Road, 
Greenville, Del., Nov. 22,-in The 
Memorial Hospital, Wilmington, 
where she had been a patient since 
Christmas night, 1950. She was af- 
filiated with Christ Church, Green- 
ville. It was her husband who, in 
1951, -donated Pelleport, Kennett 
Pike estate of his late father, to The 
Memorial Hospital for the construc- 
tion of a convalescent center. 


> DR. KENNETH C. M. SILLS, 75, prom- 
inent layman and president emeritus 
of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., 
Nov. 15, at his home in Portland. A 
native of Nova Scotia and son of 
the late Very Rev. Charles M. Sills, 
dean of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Luke in Portland, he served nearly 
his entire teaching career at Bow- 
doin, becoming:: president in 1918. 
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Prince Philip Conducts 


Meeting of Lay Readers 


‘H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, as 
Patron of the Royal Naval Lay 
Readers’ Society, presided over that 
group’s annual general meeting this 
Fall aboard the H.M.S. President. 

As he arrived for the meeting, he 
was greeted by Admiral Sir Harold 
Burrough, the First Lord, the Chap- 
lain of the Fleet, the Honorary 
Treasurer and the Organizing Secre- 
tary. 

In his opening remarks to the lay 
readers, Prince Philip stressed how 
much laymen can help other laymen, 
and said that in these days the possi- 
bilities are even greater because 
there are now fewer “Christians by 
habit.””’ What is needed, he added, 
are “Christians by conviction.” 


Shy ‘Readers’ 
Admiral Burrough presented the 


annual report to the Society and, 
touching on the natural shyness of 
the ordinary man in talking of re- 
ligious matters, he said that the anti- 
dote to shyness was moral courage. 
“Tf there is one thing that a reader 
has in abundance it is moral courage, 
the courage prayed for at our Bap- 
RASTIO Weds te 

The Chaplain of the Fleet com- 
mented on the increasing number of 
people in responsible positions who 
realize that the layman’s share in the 
work of the Church is vital. 

The Rt. Rev. John W. C. Wand, 
Bishop of London, was also present 
at the meeting and told the members 
that at the present time “we are go- 
ing through a spiritual revolution 
in the Church. 

“A hundred years ago the clergy 
did all the spiritual work and the 
laity were not expected to take on 
anything at all. By small degrees they 
began to help on the material and 
financial side of the Church’s work. 


Informality of It All 

“We are now beginning to realize 
that the part of the laity in the 
Church must not stop at the financial 
side. They are concerned in the spir- 
itual side of the work. The clergy and 
the laity must work together for the 
evangelization of the country and it 
is good that, in the Royal Navy, there 
are these men to act as a spearhead 
of the layman.” 

In reporting the meeting to HC- 
news, Capt. C. I. Horton, R.N. Retd., 
Organizing Secretary, wrote that the 
“obvious interest and enjoyment in 
the proceedings shown by the Royal 
Chairman, and the informal but effi- 
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cient manner in which he presided, 
contributed considerably to the fam- 
ily spirit of the proceedings.” 


Riding the Circuit Again 

An Army chaplain who started his 
preaching career as a circuit rider is 
back on the trail again. 

This time, however, he’s in Ger- 
many instead of South Carolina and 
he’s behind the wheel of an Army 
sedan instead of a horse and buggy. 

Chaplain (Maj.) Maxwell 8. Whit- 
tington travels 1,000 miles a month 
to give spiritual comfort to American 
soldiers at isolated detachments in 
Central Germany, Army headquar- 
ters in Europe reports. 


Chaplain Whittington 


“But today I hardly know I’m movy- 
ing,” he said. “And the response from 
the troops and their commanders is 
very gratifying.” 

He conducts religious services, 
gives character guidance lectures, ad- 
vises soldiers on personal problems 
and performs the christenings and 
weddings which are part of every cir- 
cuit-rider’s routine. 

At one stop in his widespread par- 
ish, he conducts services in a bombed- 
out building rebuilt by soldiers dur- 
ing off-duty hours. Another chapel is 
in a theater, while a hotel room serves 
at another location. 

The major was assigned to his 
present work last March with the 
duty of visiting troops where no 
chaplain is assigned, where the chap- 
lain is a German pastor, or where the 
assigned chaplain needs assistance 
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with his religious and moral prob- 
lems. ‘a 


i 


pl 


: 


Chaplain Whittington, who began 


his Episcopal ministry by buggy-rid- 


ing a circuit in South Carolina in 


1931, is a veteran of 11 years in the 


Army. During World War II he was 
chaplain for the 91st Engineer Bat- | 


talion in the Southwest Pacific. 


New Look 


A joint statement by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York con- 
cerning deaconesses has resulted in a 
new look at women’s work in the 
Church. 

The statement represented a fur- 


ther effort to end long-existing mis-— 


understandings about this order and 
amplified what the Archbishop of 
Canterbury said during a discussion 
on the canons regarding deaconesses, 


when the Upper House of Convoca- | 


tion met. 

In the past, two mistaken ideas 
have existed about deaconesses. One 
is that this order for women is the 
same as the diaconate for men. The 


other is that deaconesses might as-_ 


pire to the priesthood. 


“The Order of Deaconesses,” the © 


two archbishops reaffirmed in their 
statement, “‘is the one order of min- 
istry in the Church of England to 
which women are admitted by prayer 
and the laying on of hands of the 
bishop.” 

They point out that the validity of 
this order is that within the ministry 
of the Early Church deaconesses 
played an important part. 

As a deaconess, a woman receives 
by “episcopal ordination a distinctive 
and permanent status in the Church 
and is dedicated to a life-long service 
and ministry. 

“The Church thus gives to her min- 
istry authorization and authority by 
the laying on of hands. No vow or 
implied promise of celibacy is in- 
volved.” 

Duties of a deaconess, the state- 
ment defined, are teaching the Chris- 
tian faith, pastoral care of women 
and young people, and ministry to 
the sick and the whole. 

With the approval of the bishop at 
the invitation of the incumbent con- 
cerned, a deaconess may also, in case 
of need, read the services of Morning 
and Evening Prayer and the Litany, 
except those portions reserved to the 
priest, and may lead in prayer. She 
may instruct and preach, except dur- 
ing the service of Holy Communion. 

Prospective deaconesses must be 
women of disciplined Christian life, 


ust have asound knowledge of Holy 
riptures and Christian doctrine, 
id must have practical ability for 
e work to be done. 

In conclusion, the archbishops 
ated: 

“We commend consideration of 
ese matters to women who are serv- 
g the Church, and we would exhort 
e Church to use, honor and encour- 
re this ministry in every way pos- 
ble.” 

This joint declaration by the two 
mvocations has already aroused con- 
derable interest, and the immedi- 
e effect has been the opening up of 
lks between the Council for the 
rder of Deaconesses and the Cen- 
al Council for Women’s Church 
‘ork about “the whole pattern of 
omen’s ministry (ordained and lay) 
the Church.” 

It’s believed these talks will mean 
oser cooperation between the two 
“OupS. 


igh Tribute 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer, noted medi- 
lJ missionary and winner of the 1952 
obel Peace Prize, was given a “good- 
ill” offering of $40,000 by the peo- 
e of Oslo to help him build a lepro- 
rium at his jungle hospital in Lam- 
rene, French Equatorial Africa. 
The money was collected in a three- 
ly campaign sponsored by Oslo 
wspapers and presented to Dr. 
shhweitzer at the town hall of the 
orwegian capital city. During the 
esentation ceremony, to which he 
as escorted by a procession of 
900 students bearing torches, Dr. 
hweitzer was voted an honorary 
‘e membership in the Student So- 
aty of Oslo. 
President Frede Castberg, of the 
niversity of Oslo, in paying tribute 
the 79-year-old missionary, de- 
ured: 
“His manifold and important work 
a scientist, his noble interpreta- 
mm of music and, more than any- 
ing else, his unselfish and indefati- 
ble work in healing the suffering 
people in distress have set the 
ghest possible ideals for Norwegian 
udents.” 
After the ceremony, reported by 
ligious News Service, Dr. Schweit- 
r stepped onto a balcony of the 
ilding and expressed his deep ap- 
eciation for the gift to an estimated 
,000 persons gathered in the public 
uare facing Town Hall. 
According to city officials, the wel- 
me given the Alsatian-born Peace 
‘ize winner during his four-day 


Honolulu Committee of 31 members: 


Mista 


Charged with planning for next 


September's General Convention, expected to be the largest ever in Hawaii.* 


stay in Oslo was the most enthusi- 
astic ever accorded a non-Norwegian. 

During his visit, Dr. Schweitzer 
delivered the lecture on world peace 
that is the only obligation of Nobel 
Peace Prize winners. He had been 
unable to be in Oslo for the lecture 
last year when the prize was awarded. 

He reported that the prize money 
of nearly $33,000 awarded him then 
had already been spent in operating 
and expanding the facilities of his 
jungle hospital. 


Welcome Gift 


As a present from the Church in 
America, the Rt. Rev. P. N. W. 
Strong, Anglican Bishop of New 
Guinea, has a new airplane. 

A gift of $8,000 provided from 
funds of the Presiding Bishop’s Com- 
mittee on World Relief and Church 
Cooperation has gone towards the 
purchase of the plane to carry Bishop 
Strong and his mission staff into the 
remote central highlands of the 
island. 

It also represents an expression of 
the mutual friendship that has ex- 
isted since New Guinea natives hero- 
ically rescued downed American fliers 
in the jungle during World War II. 

The Presiding Bishop’s Committee 
makes grants each year totalling 
more than $400,000 for emergency 
relief and for assistance to other 
churches in all parts of the world. 

Bishop Strong wrote Presiding 
Bishop Sherrill, “I am more than 
grateful not only for the nature of 
the gift which will be of great help 
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to us . . . but also for the source of 
the gift—the whole Church in 
America.” 


New Bishop In India 


Taking place in South India this 
month is a consecration of more than 
a little significance. An Indian native 
becomes Bishop of Madras. 

For more than 120 years the Bish- 
ops of Madras have been Englishmen, 
but the Rt. Rev. Michael Hollis, Bish- 
op of Madras and sometime Moder- 
ator of the Church of South India, 
resigned recently because he felt an 
Indian national should take his place. 

Elected and appointed was the Rev. 
David Chellappa, who has been for 
the past 17 years principal of St. 
Paul’s High School in Madras—a 
Church School founded by the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel years ago but not a Church of 
South India institution. 

Mr. Chellappa was one of two can- 
didates for the post. In the Church 
of South India, a vote is taken in the 
diocesan council and, from the two 
candidates who poll the largest vote, 
the executive committee of the synod 
appoints one to the bishopric. 


*JIn picture, seated, Mrs. George Goss, A. G. 
Smith, Bishop Kennedy, the Rev. W. O. Shim; 
2nd row, the Revs. Gerald Gifford, Burton Lin- 
scott and Lawrence Ozaki; Mrs. Gordon Hal- 
stead, Mrs. Richard Bond, Mrs. Henry Caldwell, 
Ernest Halford, the Rev. C. F. Howe and Elmer 
Hutchison; 3rd row, the Revs. R. H. Challinor, 
J. J. Morrett, James Nakamura, David Coughlin 
and R. U. Smith; Hastings Pratt and the Rev. 
E. Tanner Brown; 4th row, the Rev. F. A. Mc- 
Donald, the Rev. Evans Scroggie, Charles Braden, 
the Rev. Joseph Turnbull, Wm. Thaanum, the 
Rev. Burtis Dougherty and the Rev. Mellick 
Belshaw ; top row, the Revs. Robert Jones, John 
Caton and Wm. Grosh; Joseph Reed. 
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Calvary 


At | 
Bethlehem 


HE familiar story of the shepherds at the first 
€ Christmas strikes a note which often goes un- 
heard in Christmas song. It is not that in 
Judean hills David the king had spent youthful 
days shepherding his father’s flock. Nor is it the 
fittingness of having shepherds be the first to learn 
of the birth of the son of David—the Good Shep- 
herd, born to tend His Father’s flock. It is rather 
that Calvary was anticipated even at Bethlehem. 

Shepherds, let it be remembered, have much to do 
with lambs. In the lambing season, when the ewes 
are great with young, the chief ministration of shep- 
herds necessarily becomes that of showing proper 
concern for and giving gentle care to ewes and lambs 
as together they undergo the critical process of birth. 
In Jewish antiquity, firstborn lambs produced during 
the lambing season—especially the males born then 
—merited particular care, since it was these which 
might later qualify as lambs to be sacrificed at Pass- 
over. A kind of sacred segregation was necessarily 
practiced by the shepherds, for no lambs other than 
firstborn males could be used in the keeping of the 
great Pascal feast. Symbols of simple faithfulness to 
their task, shepherds were singled out to be the first 
to learn of the birth of the Lord Jesus—the story 
hints—because this was the birth of the Lamb of 
God. And they came with haste, St. Luke tells us— 
they who were present at the birth of so many lambs 
marked for divine purposes—and found Mary, and 
Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. 

The shadow of the cross reached even unto Beth- 
lehem. It is not for nothing that artists sometimes 
depict the star of Bethlehem as a cross of light, and 
so often portray the child and even the infant Jesus 
as holding a cross. Christ was born to die, that in 
dying, the Great Passover of God might begin. He 
was born that He might do all that he did, gathering 
this together in His service as the Lamb of God 
Whose death at once fulfilled and ended the sacrificial 
system of the Jews, inaugurating the New Covenant, 
and providing the holy fare adequate to God’s people 
as together they began the new exodus from the 
“Egypt” of slavery to sin to the promised land of 
righteous fulfillment. The rich imagery of the Old 
Testament thus finds its way into the New, and it 
appears first precisely where those versed in the ways 
of the ancient Hebrews would expect it to appear— 
in the story of Christ’s birth. 

The paradox of Calvary at Bethlehem is apparent 


Fear not... 


even in the name commonly assigned the Feast. 
the Nativity. For we call this ““Christmas,” or “Chr 
Mass,” and thus associate with Christ’s birth a te 
which is indissolubly linked with His death. The H 
Communion, instituted in the strong shadow of * 
cross, and most intelligible against the rich ba 
ground of Jewish sacrificial ideas, offers both - 
symbols of His death—the Body and the Blood—a 
chief means whereby human hearts can be tra 
formed into mangers where Christ can be found. I 
of course for this reason that The Book of Comyw 
Prayer points to the Communion as the most app: 
priate way of keeping the Feast of the Nativ: 
which it does through appointing two sets of Collee 


The Gloric 


ARD upon the celebration 

the birth of our Saviour, 
begin to call the roll of the glor 
company of the Apostles and of 
noble army of martyrs, who 
their lives and deaths praised 
and bore their witness to the: 
carnate Lord. ) 
Appropriately, we remember 
St. Stephen, who heads the lis 
those who willingly died for ei 
Calm in trust, bold in convic? 
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to God in the highest... 


2s, and Gospels—something done only for the 
st days of the Christian Year: We are invited 
couraged to this worship at this time, so long 
Christ Mass, ‘‘that he may dwell in us, and we 
.’ But, paradoxically, when we come to do so, 
ing Lord is born in us through symbols of His 
We meet Christ as the Lamb of God, much as 
dean shepherds did. But they came to see the 
. Who was to be the Victor, while we meet the 
Who was the Victim. 

ndy Thursday, Good Friday, and above all, 
- Day, thus return the favor of Nativity in 
ng Calvary to Bethlehem. Through the Holy 
union, which finds rich meaning against their 


any, The Noble Army 


y 


... and found Mary and Joseph 
and the Babe... 


Wood engravings by Boyd Hanna, published by The Peter Pauper Press 


where is He that is born king 
of the Jews? 


background, they take Bethlehem everywhere and 
make each day a potential Christmas. And they thus 
bear silent witness to the truth that ours is one faith, 
every part of which presupposes every other part. 

Thus in the wondrous economy of God, Bethlehem 
reappears at every altar, and all the seasons of the 
Christian Year meet together every day. But one by 
one, in majestic precision, the seasons come and go, 
each making its rich emphasis, and thus contributing 
to the glory of the whole. Each Christmastide we 
hear the story which speaks of angels and of shep- 
herds and of God, and we say, as do the shepherds in 
the story, “Let us now go even unto Bethlehem .. .” 
And as we go, songs of angelic joy ring out. 


ynate toward his enemies, 
; the heritage of a witness 
. faith, unshaken even as 
t death closed in on him. 
we call to mind gratefully 
Apostle and Evangelist, 

thanks for his mighty 
>to the Word become flesh. 
1 the glory of God in the 
esus Christ and the days 
lgrimage are illumined by 
ss. 


Next, we recall the pathetic fate 
of the Holy Innocents, the babies 
of Bethlehem, the first to die be- 
cause of Christ, not knowing why. 
Their deaths reveal starkly the 
depths into which sinful man 
plunges when in unrepentant pride 
he resists God as He draws near in 
judgment. The yearly remembrance 
of Herod’s dark deed also speaks of 
the justice and mercy of God. The 
little ones perished but are not lost. 
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They died but behold they live. In 
their way, the Holy Innocents bear 
witness to man’s desperate plight 
and need of redemption. 

“Almighty and everliving God, 
we yield unto thee most high praise 
and hearty thanks, for the wonder- 
ful grace and virtue declared in all 
thy saints, who have been the 
choice vessels on thy grace, and the 
lights of the world in their several 
generations.” 


S I read accounts of Christmases, past and present and 

from Mexico to Russia, trying to recapture some of 
the peculiar charm of national celebrations and customs, 
I am struck by the identity of the theme. 

Despite the variations, and they are many, Christmas 
everywhere is a meek time. It is a time of a suspension of 
indifference, a time for a special kinship that would seem 
embarrassingly strange to us in mid-July. 

Christmas is a time when a sort of divine alchemy 
transmutes our mean gifts of common days into gold for 
the King. Even if our gold be only kindness, only kindness 

. Thy will be done on earth... And on earth peace, 
goodwill. 

Some years ago, I read a short Christmas story, the last 
line of which ought to be placed with Tiny Tim’s greeting, 
and it is this: “I wish yow all a merry Christmas; I wish 
us all a world as kind as a child can imagine .. .”’ A world 
that comes out even, where no hearts are forsaken. 

At Christmastide, for a brief, electric moment, the 
world is this kind of a place, for Christmas is this kind of 
feast. We seem to pause, look up, and wait for the an- 
nouncement. We know what it is; we have heard it count- 
less times before: Glory to God... peace ... men of 
goodwill. 

Unlike the shepherds, we know what is coming from 
this multitude of heavenly host. And herein lies the 
tragedy! With all this knowledge and hope, with all the 
data of Christmas neatly wrapped in scripture, tradition, 
and Sunday School lesson, we have only a momentary 
awareness of its implications. So brief, so apparently 
unrelated to the rest of the year that Christmastide has 
been referred to as a “mere passing fancy.” 

But, like you and I, the world is never the same after 
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By WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD, JR. 


an event as it was before. And Christmas “kept” in * 
heart and at the altar never leaves the world quite 7 
same. Something has been added, even if the fire bur 
brightly only for a moment. We are never the same, 3 
cause Christmas is the same. And its yearly recurren 
the annual repetition of family and religious rite, t 
deeper grooving into our minds of the love and the pez 
of Christmas—all this adds up to something more fl 
what we were before we made the effort to keep the fea 

Often, it is an effort. The decorations may be ol 
grandmother’s ornaments, tarnished tinsel, that old bi 
that’s lost his tail feathers, the star for the top of the t 
has a point broken off; and a really Christmasy dinr 
mounts up these days. 

None-the-less, we do it again, and love it, even thou 
we may grumble at the trouble, the mobs in the stor 
the rudeness of the clerks, the fact that there are 
really white Christmases any more. The old, yet ever n 
joy of an approach to some degree of selflessness; this 
the Christmas spirit wherever it is found, and it driv 
us on each year until, in one way or another, we kneel 
a cradle. 

Don’t think it isn’t the same the world around, wheth 
your name is Jones, Lopez or Ivanovitch, whether y 
wear a serape or an otshipka. The clothes, the food, t 
games may vary; but you and I are the same, and Chri 
mas is the same. In the patio of a tropical hacienda a 
in the draughty but overheated farm kitchen on # 
steppes. 

What do you and I do at Christmas? If our names ¢ 
Juan and Maria, we are in for a long celebration, for 
Mexico the Christmas season begins on 11 December, # 
Feast of Santisima Virgen de Guadalupe. From that 4 
until La Noche Buena—Christmas Eve—every house 
busy. Almost every dwelling stages a posada. This mea 
(posada) a resting place, and around it is enacted ? 
drama of the journey of Mary and Joseph from Nazare 
to Bethlehem. 

As the guests arrive, they are divided into two grou 
one called the Holy Pilgrims, the other the Hardheart 
Innkeepers. Processing through the house, candle in ha 
the Holy Family, led by an angel and followed by the He 
Pilgrims, visits various inns. No lodgings are to be h 
and the Hardhearted Innkeepers refuse to be mov 
Finally, after much cajoling, and a disclosure of the e 
dition of the young Mary, the Innkeepers relent and t 
whole procession moves into the room and kneels arou 
the small altar with its pesebra, or Nativity scene. T 
posada has been found and the Christmas play is over. 

In Mexico the great celebration is Christmas Eve, a 
not on Christmas Day. By the end of the midnight Ma 
after the infant Cristo is laid away in a little moss-lir 
crib until another year, the Mexicanos have spent th 
energy and their devotion. Christmas Day dawns brigh 
and quietly. 
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the Same: 


Despite variations in customs, celebrations, 
it is a meek time everywhere, from the patio 
of a tropical hacienda to kitchen on steppes 


r after year, for centuries, this observance of the 
7s of Christmas has climaxed at Christmas Eve. Is 
a Christmas tree on the village square? Of course 
nor. But we have the beautiful pinata. The pinata 
urge gaily-colored vase, often painted grotesquely. 
nade to be easily broken and is filled with all sorts 
d things and presents. Suspended in an archway, or 
the branch of a tree in the patio, it will be hit by 
' the children at the height of Noche Buena fes- 
s, and will shower its gifts for all who can scramble 
em. There are no Lebenkuchen, but bunuelos taste 
yd. 

ou were to travel from west to east in Norway, you 
find that the main Christmas dish changes from 
codfish to Lutefisk (dried cod) to roast pork. Just 
his is so no one seems to know. But, one thing does 
ange in Norway, and that is the great love of the 
. for singing and music at Christmastide. The 
‘mas Eve service is at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
le congregation may remain for two hours after the 
e to hear the organist play, and to join lustily in the 
ig of carols. 

er in the day, a dish of cereal is left for Santa 
This would seem an odd gift, but it is the same as a 
bit of candy left for Bonhomme Noel in the towns 
llages’ of France, a few hours away. 

- Norwegians have two Christmases, really: St. 
en’s Day, on the 26th of December is called the 
1d Christmas.” Here, again, there is singing, high 
w together. Peculiar to Norway? No, not at Christ- 
Wor this is the time of being together— 


Old customs: Caroling in 
small groups, children 
go from door-to-door 
in Germany, while 
Netherlands has 
‘Sinterklaas,’ 
traditional 
festival. 
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Jul, Noel 
Weihnacht 


“I pray you, syrus, boothe moore and las 

Syng these caroles in Cristemas” 

These lines were penned by a priest in the 15th century. 
Even then, men and women worshipped the Christchild 
in song. We do not live in a caroling age and our seasonal 
songs so often lack the spontaneity and charm of a half a 
millenium ago. But, here and there can. be seen some 
honest attempts to revive carol singing, and it is hoped 
that these will be successful, for carol singing is good for 
the soul. 

Wherever men and women are close to the land, and 
close together in the common offices of living, we find a 
loving attention to the details of Christmas. It is only in 
our cities that we have abdicated our spontaneity to a 
commercialism that is more efficient, noisier and gaudier. 
But ‘back home’, wherever that is, Christmas is kept 
simply, meekly, and with great joy. Does it matter 
whether Adeste Fidelis opens our festival? In Russia, the 
opening words at Christmas Eve supper are, “Lord pro- 
tect us, Lord protect us, Lord protect us! And thou, Holy 
Virgin, rejoice!” The inevitable pike, stuffed with great 
ceremony, is kin to the Norwegian cod, and both come 
from an ancient time when the sign of the fish was the 
secret sign of a Christian. We like to think of our roast 
turkey, mince pie, and the ‘fixin’s’ as the ‘traditional’ 
Christmas fare. Russians were eating pike for Christmas 
long before the Pilgrims great grandfathers were born! 
And Russian fervor and devotion for the Christchild are 
certainly as articulate and as beautiful as any in the whole 
world. 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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In Russia, even now, Christmas begins at home with a 
family, a meal, and a tree. Rich ceremonials surround this 
family rite, and it is not a time for vodka and merry- 
making. This is the time for eating the pike, and the 
koutia, a wheaten cake with a sweet sauce; it is a time for 
blessing the family. For on this night the heavens will 
open—someone may be lucky enough to see this—and each 
night until Epiphany they will open and the young Divin- 
ity will.descend to walk about His earth. These are the 
“Holy Evenings” and anything might happen. Trees 
have bloomed, rivers in the far north have turned into 
wine; and the ‘radiant realms’ can be seen by the faith- 
ful. Christmas is not a time for sky-writing or fireworks. 
Isn’t the fact that Christ Himself comes excitement 
enough? 

It was on the night before Christmas in 1818, and Fr. 
Joseph Mohr was on his way home from a sick call. The 
snow was falling gently and the cold crisp air magnified 
the stillness of the mountain quiet of the village. It must 
have been on such a night as this that the Saviour was 
born: still, beautiful, silent. This night has always in- 
spired devout men and women to fervent expression, and 
in the calm and holiness of this Christmas Eve 1818, Fr. 
Mohr penned the immortal Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht 
and sang it at the midnight Mass, at the Offertory, ac- 
companied by the organist on a guitar. 

Almost 600 years before this date, other songs were 
sung at Christmas Eve. The winter of the year of our 
Lord one thousand two hundred and eighty-four had 
been very cold. The snow in the mountains made travel 
hazardous and slow. In the valleys the streams were so 
swollen that it was almost impossible for a man and horse 
to ford them. By Christmas Eve going was so difficult that 
everyone who could remained indoors. 

For Eleanor of Castile, Queen of Edward the First of 
England, the journey to Caernarvon Castle was miser- 
able indeed. She did not like the cold climate of Britain, 
and she had been far too long en-route to her destination 
—too long, that is, for a young woman who was to. pre- 
sent her royal husband with the first Prince of Wales just 


four months from the following Christmas morning. &% 
When dusk came to the hills of North Wales, and she: 


saw, silhouetted against the darkening sky, the twenty- 
one round towers of Edward’s new Conway Castle, Elea- 
nor gave orders to halt for the night. Conway welcomed 
her as a Queen of England should be welcomed. Large 
fires were lit in the royal suite, and fresh mats of rush 
were warmed for the Queen’s numb feet. Eleanor was 
very tired. After a light supper of cold fowl and some 
warmed wine, she fell asleep in the large chair before the 
roaring fire. 

Ten o’clock struck, eleven, midnight. Then, from far 
away the sound of voices awakened her. Quickly she rose, 
veiled her head, and was led to the balcony of the small 
chapel within the walls of the castle. There she witnessed 
the Plygain—or, at least, the beginning of it—the three 
Masses of Christmas. The first Mass, held at midnight, 
was called the Mass of the Birth of Christ. The second, at 


dawn, was the Mass:of the Shepherds; and the third, later « 


in the morning, the Mass of the Incarnation of Our Lord. 
What Eleanor of Castille witnessed was no new cere- 
mony. The origin of the Plygain (or Plygen) is shrouded 
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THE COLLECT FOR CHRISTMAS DAY ae eee 


Almighty God, who hast given us thy only begotten Son to take our nature upon him, dnd as at 
this time to be born of a pure virgin; Grant that we being regenerate, and made thy 
children by adoption and grace, may daily be renewed by thy Holy Spirit; 
through the same our Lord Jesus Christ, who liveth and reigneth with 
thee and the same Spirit ever, one God, world without end. Amen. 


“8 tee ONS ae ae cp i ‘ibe ey a; 
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in mystery. The bards sang of it, and there is reasor 
believe that it is as old as the Celtic Church that te 
refuge in the Welsh hills centuries before. Typica 
most Welsh celebrations, the Masses were sung, pr: 
and people bearing their parts with enthusiasm. 

This singing of the Plygain continued until the Pros 
tant Reformation, when the reformers took over the ti 
and applied it to an all-night sing on Christmas Eve. . 
thus it is sometimes observed to this day. : 

There were, of course, superstitions attached to t 
old Plygain. P 

Eleanor probably believed, as certainly did her 
hosts, that at midnight the cattle went to their kn 
adoration of the Infant Saviour, like the kine on that 
night at Bethlehem. She may have thought, too, that 
bees sang in their hives all night on Christmas Eve; 
that bread baked at this time would never become mo 
It would have been unusual indeed if at least one small de 
of the castle had not been left unlocked, for it was a fa m1: 
custom in those parts to leave an outer door open for : 
Holy Family’s entrance on Christmas Eve. : 

Today, the custom of house-to-house singing is 
prevalent than the older traditions. In some parts_ 
Wales this singing does not. begin until midnight. T 
usual rewards of sweetmeats, and frequently somethi 
more powerful, are expected. The traditional Hodeni 
Horse may still be found wandering about the street: 
remote Welsh villages. This horse is a frightful crea 
with a carved wooden head, and two boys and a sheet f 
a body. The head is as grotesque as possible and is oft 
painted in outlandish colors. Sometimes the mouth @ 
eyes are dug out, and the candle placed behind them giy 
the effect of flame and smoke belching out in the mann 
of the dragons of olden days. 

All this is designed to scare the inmates of the hous 
out of their wits and to encourage them to placate ¢ 
Hodening Horse with refreshments of cakes and cid 
Often, the Horse recites long and extemporaneous poer 
to which the host must reply ew tempore and in equ 
length. Hodening Horse, naturally, outwits the host a 
gains admittance to the house. Once the ritual of ¢ 
Hodening Horse is over and the callers have had the 
rewards of sweets, cakes, picks (cookies), or ale, the co 
pany will sing some Christmas songs. And from row 
the hearths of countless homes can still be heard t 
popular sixteenth-century carol of Siankin Morgan, 


O, Christians! Hail the dawn, 

Your joyous tributes pay; 

Its glory shines from shore to shore, 
For Christ was born this day. 


O dawn of wondrous. truth, 

God of a Virgin born: 

A Son who shall our’ Souls redeem 
Is ours: his Christmas morn . | 


Yes, a is everywhere on same, whether we are Pea 
Norway, Manuel i in*Mexico, Pyotr in Russia. A Son ¥ 
shall our souls tedeem Js owrs . . . END 
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Vicar, daughter and her suitor, 
in ‘triangle’ at the parsonage 


HE vicar in “The Holly and the 

Ivy” says something like this to 
is family on Christmas eve: “I hate 
. Of all the seasons of the year I 
ke it least. The retail merchants 
ave taken it over. Nobody listens to 
1e Christmas sermon. They are all 
linking of the goose and the pres- 
ats.” 

This is hardly the usual view of 
hristmas in popular entertainment, 
» put it mildly. Ordinarily, a man in 
1e movies or television who doesn’t 
ke Christmas is about like a man 
ho doesn’t like dogs; you know from 
1e Start he’s a villain. The more 
ymiliar attitude is one of standard 
sartiness, standard festiveness, and 
andard piety; its most popular mu- 
cal expression has to do with 
reeeming of a white Christmas. 
That song has furnished the title 
yr a typical Christmas movie, a Bing 
rosby- Danny Kaye-Irving Berlin 
em which will doubtless sell many 
any times the tickets bought for a 
odest little English picture like 
[The Holly and the Ivy.” But we 
10w which is the better Christmas 
cture, all the same. 

‘onic Contrast 

In “The Holly and the Ivy” the 
White Christmas” attitude is unset- 
ed, not only by the vicar’s frank re- 
arks, and by the considerable ennui 
her characters exhibit at Christ- 
as decoration and such, but also and 
pecially by the ironic contrast be- 
yveen the actual personal problems 
the vicar’s family and the formal 
od cheer which the season pre- 
ribes. 

So the reservations about Christ- 


mas in “The Holly and the Ivy” are 
something more than the usual pro- 
test of the religious against the cor- 
ruption of Christmas. This “reli- 
gious” protest may be on its way to 
becoming almost as stereotyped as 
the gift-wrapped Christmas it op- 
poses. There is now a rather familiar 
sermon theme, which you or I have 
preached or heard many times, which 
condemns the substitution of Santa 
Claus and gift-wrapping for the man- 
ger and carol-singing. 

This theme even has a slogan: 
“Let’s put Christ back into Christ- 
mas.” 

But “The Holly and the Ivy” sug- 
gests that the problem of a modern 
Christmas lies not just in the substi- 
tution of the secular for the religious, 
but more in the substitution of form 
for content. The difficulty is with the 
synthetic and superficial, whether 
secular or religious. It may even be 
in some cases that the religious sen- 
timentality at Christmas is worse 
than the non-religious; a glance at 
some of the “religious” Christmas 
cards might convince one that, if one 
had to choose, a pleasant winter play- 
ground scene by a good comic artist 
might be preferable. Some “reli- 
gious” displays may suggest that, on 
the whole, the department stores are 
as well advised to stick with Santa 
Claus. 

Too Sentimental 

The problem may be not just that 
secular themes and symbols supplant 
religious ones, but also that the whole 
operation, “religious” and “secular,” 
may become too big, too profession- 
ally sentimental, too slick, too elabo- 
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rated with empty tradition, and too 
mass-produced. The whole may be- 
come a bit too sloganized, and there- 
fore there may be some irony in the 
attempt to combat what is wrong 
with another slogan, with stickers, 
about putting Christ back into Christ- 
mas. An authentic tradition of folk 
or family, even secular, would appear 
to be better than the mass-produced, 
impersonal, and promoted observ- 
ance, even though “religious.” 

Sins of Children 

“The Holly and the Ivy” provokes 
these reflections because it demon- 
strates the danger in the formally 
and officially religious. Ralph Rich- 
ardson plays a vicar, recently wid- 
owed, who is reunited with his fam- 
ily at Christmastime, and who dis- 
covers then how he has been removed 
from their real problems by his offi- 
cial religious capacity. The picture 
shows the preacher’s kid who suffers 
under the burden of an inescapable 
tie to the forces of religion and 
morality. And because he is a minis- 
ter, the father cannot be told the 
truth about the lives of his son and 
his daughter. He cannot be told 
partly because of his professional 
commitment to moral indignation at 
such immorality, but even more be- 
cause of his sensitivity; it would 
hurt him too much to know the sins 
of his own children. 

With the vicar, as the son says, 
every detail of life has to be taken up 
in its relation to the creation; the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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[ BOOK REVIEWS | 


A ‘Poisoned River’ 


A Fascinating, Sometimes ‘Terrifying’ Work 


By EDMUND FULLER 


N the theme of Communism, the 

most powerful book to apear re- 
cently is perhaps Arthur Koestler’s 
third autobiographical volume. 


> The Invisible Writing. By Arthur 
Koestler. Macmillan. 432 pp. $5.00. 


This is by far the outstanding 
section of his detailed account of 
his own experiences in some of the 
great struggles of modern history. 
He is one of the best informed wit- 
nesses to testify on the lure of Com- 
munism, its nature, its methods, and 
its betrayals. 

Borrowing a statement from Pablo 
Picasso (which I’ve set in italics), 
Koestler opens with the words: “J 
went to Communism as one goes to 
a spring of fresh water, and I left 
Communism as one clambers out of 
a poisoned river strewn with the 
wreckage of flooded cities and the 
corpses of the drowned.” 

On a scale far broader than even 
such valuable memoirs as Whittaker 
Chambers’, Mr. Koestler paints the 
methods of Communism and the psy- 
chology of the Communist. One of the 
chief contributions is his ability to 
evoke the enthusiasm and dedication 
that he once felt—that the Party 
Member can feel—to his cause. When 
he discusses the “patriots” of Com- 
munism heed him especially, for in 
this way we understand the formid- 
able forces and resources of the 
enemy. 

From all the one-time cocksureness 
of his materialism, Koestler has come 
only to a vague mysticism, the notion 
that the universe may be considered 
an “invisible writing’ of which we 
are granted comprehension of frag- 
mentary passages now and again. In 
many ways he is a burnt out man. 
Lately he has retreated from the U.S. 
to England, which he calls a last ref- 
uge of courtesy and civility. But in 
this book, one of the most interesting 
minds and one of the most skillful 
literary talents of our time unite, 
as they have done before, to produce 
another of those fascinating, some- 
times terrifying books, which I 
think may be considered a must for 
all those concerned with the Com- 
munist challenge. Read it. You will 
find it quite enthralling. 
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> Walking On Borrowed Land. By 
William A. Owens. Bobbs-Merrill. 
304 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Owens has written a moving, 
compassionate, and often quite beau- 
tiful novel on the theme of segrega- 
tion. It rings with fresh tones and is 
one of the happiest recent events in 
fiction dealing with this subject. 

Mose Ingram, a Mississippi Negro, 
comes to the town of Columbus, Okla- 
homa, to be principal of the high 
school in the Negro section. This 
part of Oklahoma is known as “Little 
Dixie” and in it the segregation 
spirit has a furious intensity worse 
than in parts of the deep South. 

Mose has been in Chicago for some 
of his training. Now, though he had 
grown up in it, his eyes must “re- 
adjust to the perspective of Jim 
Crow.” In the many problems, in- 
timate and public, that unfold for 
him in Columbus, we see the merci- 
less testing of spirit that must be the 
lot of the gradualist in race relations. 
We suffer with him, and at times are 
exalted and heartened with him. 


CoN RU AS To Rae ey errata AL e 
- Mr. Owens’ way is that o 
artist, not of the pamphleteer 
portrays a wide range of person: 
ities, both among whites and black 
Some of his treatment of social 
framework and character is worthy 
of Alan Paton. Also, religion plays a 
profound part in this book; it is the 
sustaining strength of Mose, while 
at the same time the religious ex- 
cesses of his wife are among his bur-_ 
dens. 
The title is derived from Mr. 
Owens’ concept that under segrega- 
tion the Negro can only feel that 
he is “walking on borrowed land,” 
it cannot be fully his own. The book 
has an absorbing, swiftly-paced 
story. It is greatly to be recom= 
mended. The more Americans who 
read it, the better. We are entitled 
to look forward to more fine work | 
from Mr. Owens (a Texan by birth, 
incidentally). a 


> The Third Revolution. By Karl 
Stern. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 306 pp. 
$4.00. ; 


What Karl Heim does for the in-_ 
ter-relation of physics and Christian 
faith, Karl Stern here does for the 
inter-relation of psychiatry and re- 
ligion. Stern is an eminent Canadian 
psychiatrist. In respect to theology, 
the book bears the Roman Catholic¢ 
imprimatur. : 

Dr. Stern’s thesis, which I wel- 
come and am happy to see stated so 
succinctly, is that from Freud and 
all the others who have studied the 
unconscious depths of human nature 
we have derived priceless knowledge 


Ann Holland 
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out the functioning nature of man. 
othing gained by this knowledge is, 
' could be, in conflict with the 
wristian view of man. Materialist 
lilosophy often attempts to make 
pital in the realm of psychiatry. 
oes it not in every discipline? As 
all branches of knowledge, the 
ctual data in psychiatry are neu- 
al. It is what we erect from the 
ita that counts. 

Stern, as you may know, is a con- 
rt, who recorded his spiritual jour- 
2y a couple of years ago in the bril- 
ant book The Pillar of Fire. His 
hird revolution” is the struggle 
ith materialism for possession, so 
. speak, of the heritage and re- 
urces of psychiatry. The two pre- 
ding revolutions he defines as the 
aterialist attempts to capture eco- 
ymics (Marxism) and biology (ra- 
sm). 

Dr. Stern, in a brilliant interweav- 
ig of threads, reviews the historic 
svelopments and variations in the 
alm of psychiatry and explores the 
verse philosophies that have at- 
iched themselves to it. At the same 
me he gives us many insights into 
le nature and functioning of the 
uman personality. He makes it 
ear that not only is psychiatry not 
| conflict with Christian knowledge 


pik DetpoPe near Am Ch ie mi ka rs 
<e ' wr eee 


e's 


ANAT 
RECOMMENDED READING 


The Invisible Writing. Arthur Koestler. 
Maemillan. $5.00. 

Walking On Borrowed Land. William A. 
Owens. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 

The Third Revolution. Karl Stern. Har- 
court, Brace. $4.00. 

Abraham Lincoln. Carl Sandburg. Har- 
court, Brace. $7.50. 

The Remarkable Mr. Jerome. Anita Les- 
lie. Holt. $4.00. 


AIA 


and the doctrine of man, but that it 
simply confirms our Christian in- 
sights and gives us a priceless tool 
in the pastoral and healing tasks. 

The book is so interesting and is 
written with such adeptness and lu- 
cidity, that it is to be recommended 
without any hesitation to the inter- 
ested layman. It is not a difficult 
book; it is meant to be read by you, 
not by a specialist. It requires and 
assumes only the background rea- 
sonably to be expected of the person 
interested in its subject. 

In general, the pressure of books 
forces me to ignore pamphlets, but 
I am compelled to express my great 
enthusiasm for. . 


> The Cosmic Drama. By William 
G. Pollard. Faculty Papers. (Nat'l. 
Council) 26 pp. 25c. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION SUNDAY, 1955 
JANUARY 23 


Our Theological Seminaries are performing a very great service 
to the whole Church for nothing is more important than the 
training of those who are ordained to minister to all our people. 
We can rejoice in the increased number of students in our Sem- 
inaries. But this necessitates larger faculties and better facilities 


of every kind. Let us give our Seminaries the essential scholars 
and tools. 


The Third Sunday after the Epiphany, the Sunday nearest to 
the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul; January 23rd, 1955, has 
been designated as Theological Education Sunday. On that day 
offerings will be taken for the support of our Theological Sem- 
inaries. I commend this great cause to the generous and intelli- 
gent support of all our Church people. 


Henry K. Sherrill 
PRESIDING BISHOP 


AXON TONIVONIV@N YONI OV Ovi VeNliVerliverl/@vlve 
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This is the work of Dr. Pollard, 
the physicist-priest. He sets forth 
in terms accessible to anyone, with 
reasonable effort, the current theo- 
ries of physicists and astronomers 
about the nature and history of the 
universe. He then proceeds to re- 
late this to the Christian doctrine 
of Creation. It is a stirring and 
wonderfully enriching piece of 
work, particularly fine for youth 
confronting the perplexing world 
of modern science, with its mani- 
fest enormities and frequent arro- 
gance. 

Summing up, Dr. Pollard says 
that Christianity “sees the primary 
significance of human life and hu- 
man civilization to be just this: 
that God, who brought this mighty 
creation into existence, has so de- 
signed and ordered ‘it that in the 
fullness of time the unfolding 
drama of its development has pains- 
takingly brought forth within it a 
creature with the capacity to under- 
stand and enjoy His creation with 
Him; a creature by whom and 
through whom all creation can at 
long last offer praise to, and have 
communion with, its Author.’’ 
Spread the word on this remark- 
able pamphlet. It deserves it. END 


—Directory— 


Berkeley Divinity School 
New Haven Conn. 


Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of 
Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Episcopal Theological Seminary of 
the Southwest 
Austin, Texas 


The General Theological Seminary 
New York City 


Nashotah House 
Nashotah, Wis. 


School of Theology of the University 
of the South 
Sewanee, Tenn. 


Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary 
Evanston, Ill. 


Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Va. 
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WHAT THE YOUNGER 
| GENERATION IS ASKING By DORA CHAPLIN 


Can We Believe In 


A God of Mercy 


We Need to Remove ‘Shadows of Misunderstanding’ 


mas 


ca 


F anyone wants to accuse the: 


younger generation of being un- 
able to think deeply, let him look into 
my Mail Bag! Recently there arrived 
a letter from a fifteen-year-old boy. 
He posed several profound questions, 
one of which I have attempted to an- 


swer this week, and the others will | 
follow. He ends with the words, “I 
go to a high school at which agnosti- | 


cism is considered ‘smart,’ and it is 
often quite difficult to defend the 
faith.” : 

That last remark should certainly 
spur us on to understand and medi- 
tate the truth, for at any moment, as 
adult members of the Church, we may 
be asked, “What do you believe?” 
Sometimes we find we have been sat- 
isfied with superficial answers. 

One of the purposes of this column 
is to help young people to gain a 
clearer understanding of the Chris- 
tian faith. They need to be ready to 
answer those who have been led to 
think that current ideologies can be 
a substitute for the Gospel, and to 
encourage others who are stumbling 
along, trying to find the Way. At this 
season above all, when we thank God 
that “the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us,” and we consider 
the loving kindness of God, we need 
to remove shadows of misunderstand- 
ing. This is what is troubling our 
reader : 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

It seems to me inconceivable that a 
God of mercy would condemn anyone 
to suffer endlessly in Hell for a rela- 
tively small amount of evil done on 
earth. Yet this is what Jesus said hap- 
pens. What is the answer for this seem- 
ing inconsistency ? 

B. (15 years old) 


DEAR B.: 


Are you basing your supposition 
on the parable in Matthew 25, espe- 
cially verses 41 and 46? Scholars tell 
us that in the New Testament, Hell 
is compared to Gehenna, the fire out- 
side Jerusalem which burnt up the 
refuse from the city. In the Bible 
you will find no detailed description 
of Hell and its physical tortures. 
These have come down to us from 
Milton and Dante and from artists 
who like to use their imaginations. 
Their notion of having to “suffer end- 
lessly in Hell” is what you have prob- 
ably inherited. 

If these are the verses troubling 
you, remember they are contained in 
a parable, and that the word “fire” 
is probably a symbol of a form of 


qe 


irification. I will refer to this again 

a moment. 
Nowhere in the Bible can you find 
1 exact description of what the pun- 
hment of sin will be. Constantly, 
ywever, the Love of God is revealed 
-us, as well as His Justice, and in 
1y contemplation of the future life 
e must remember that whatever 
uppens to us will be consistent with 
at Love. The third important point 
that we do resist the outreach of 
od to us, and we must also accept 
ie biblical teaching that the choice 
e make between right and wrong 
‘tion has eternal and abiding con- 
quences. If you can keep a balanced 
ew between this and the frivolous 
odern heresy that somehow every- 
ling will come out right in the end, 
) matter what we do, I think you 
ill be nearer the truth than reading 
ito the New Testament words the 
lea that we are “condemned to suf- 
r endlessly in Hell for a relatively 
nall amount of evil done on earth.” 
What is your idea of Hell? It may 
2 a place or state, or both. Many 
eologians think it is the latter. Lis- 
n to some of them: Dr. Pike (in 
eyond Anxiety) says, ‘Hell is being 
ut off from God and the defiance of 
is will for our personal relations... 
od so respects our freedom that He 
ill not force us even into heaven. 
e are so free that we can shake our 
sts at Him throughout all eternity 
we wish. He does not so much as 
it us in Hell as we put ourselves 
ere. The door to Hell is locked from 
ie inside. He seeks us, He knocks 
1 the door.” Then in The Faith of 
e Church (Seabury Press) comes a 
milar summary: “Hell is self-willed 
aration. It is frequently asked, 
ow could a good God allow men to 
iffer? The answer is, God has left 
; free, free either to center our 
ves in Him or in ourselves. The first 
heaven and the latter is hell. Hell 
not a place where men burn for- 
rer. It is much worse; it is self- 
illed separation from Love.” Some- 
1e else said, “When self-will ceases, 

ell ceases.” 
In other words, because we were 
ven the power of choice, created as 
ms and daughters of God, not slaves 
‘puppets, we can choose to turn our 
icks on God. We can devote our 
ves to making little self-centered 
orlds of our own, with self as King; 
* we can work in fellowship with 
od, as co-creators for his eternal 
ingdom. I need not tell you which 
‘these states is Heaven and which 
Hell. Do you see that a loving God 
ould not force us to be in His pres- 
ice forever if we have chosen other- 
ise? One friend of mine says that 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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Speaking of life insurance: 


How much is ‘enough’? 


The chances of your having too much insurance, 
according to one authority, are about the same as 
your having too much income, or too many years in 
your lifetime. 

But there is a practical answer to the question of 
how much you should carry . . . though it can be 
found only by a study of your own situation. We 
suggest: for a competent appraisal of your individual 
needs, write our Programming Service. 

Remember that Church Life is operated solely for 
the clergy, lay officials and workers of the Church, 
and their immediate families. It offers a variety of 
low cost policies to meet your requirements. 


a. the Church // Insurance Corporation 


Affiliated with the CHURCH PENSION FUND 
20 Exchange Place se New York 5, N.eY. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild WARAN ; , " 

Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. K ie Stained Ghass CCindows 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses s EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery FINEST MATERIALS 

& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instrue- wi A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns ) PROMPT DELIVERIES 


drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 


Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date - 7: GEISSLE R, INC. 


aad ry AS St., Chevy 23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 


Write for Booklet 


S. Clement’s Church 
20th and Cherry Streets, Phila. 3, Pa. 


hurch Furniture 


FOLDING TABLES —e a 
ee 


Sizes ond heights to meet 
every requirement. Wood, 
Masonite or. Plastic Tops. 
Free Catalog. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Ine. 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. 


VISITORS’ CROSSES FC er i Tail eg 

. ° GB mY Pe | = em Net a | | \ 
Vv. 

Available in lots of 100 SUS SSS RsGteR Imes eScRseR ETERS! 
2c. each i also pure linen by the yard Bal 
Display Boards . . . . $7.50 each =; SURPLICES - TRANSFER PATTERNS HH 
ST. MARK’S CATHEDRAL si 2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla. HH 
231 East Ist So. Salt Lake City, Utah Verte Sg gee eer eee a Sy ET eT mee! 


A Ss t 
pert eet rt ett 


CT7LM iiee 7 
LAMBsKos€ 


| STAINED-GLASS \\f@ 


=| 


Gy DECORATION-LGHTING @4—i 
Toy SAI CHURCH-CRAFTS NZ 
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The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


HE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,200 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to Study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D., Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


ANDERSON SCHOOL 


‘Year-round. Regents, accredited, coeducational. 
Grades 2 to 12 & 2 yr. post-grad. Psychiatrist and 
Psychologist. Expert guidance staff emphasizes per- 
sonality education. Individualized classes. Activity 
Program stressed. 235 acres. Enroll any time. 
Catalog. 


L. E. Gage, M.A., Headmaster 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Educate Your Child at Home 


Kindergarten through 9th grade. If dis- 
tance from school, travel, illness hampers 
your child’s schooling, give him an ap- 
proved education in your own home with 
the famous Calvert  ‘‘School-at-Home”’ 
Courses. Lessons, books, supplies pro- 
vided. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Ratator, Give 
age and school grade of child. 

Many new schools under religious auspises rely 
upon Calvert for their curriculum. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


140 E. Tuscany Rd., 
Baltimore 10, Md. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box “B” 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 
Trustees 


ST. BERNARD’S SCHOOL 
1900 

preparatory school, grades 
Somerset Hills 40 miles 
Small classes, supervised 
work program. Scouting, 
Boarding and day 


Episcopal college 
7-12. Located in 
from New York. 
study, all athletics, 
music, rifle, camera clubs. 
students. 
THE REV. WILLIAM N. PENFIELD 
Rector and Headmaster 
Gladstone, New Jersey 
Boys, 


St. Peter s School preparatory, general courses. 


Recent graduates in 39 colleges and universities. Small 
classes. Remedial reading. Scholarships, self-help plan. 
Music, dramatics, sports. New gymnasium. 70-acre 
campus. New term starts February 1. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 
30 


grades 7-12. College 
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Facing A ‘Crisis 
Athletic Director Offers Advice To Schools 

BARBER 


By RED 


N this happy season, the necessity 

for spreading Christian ethics 
with a much bigger brush over the 
entire field of sports seems to be 
more on the minds of men who are 
in a position to feel that way than 
perhaps at any other time of year. 

Because he has been such a staunch 
promoter of “clean’’ sports for some 
time, I am turning over this Christ- 
mas issue column to a former coach 
who has a sincere message—Alvin S. 
Wagner, the amiable director of ath- 
letics at St. Albans, the National 
Cathedral school for boys in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Just by way of introducing him to 
you, Wagner is a Bucknell alumnus, 
who did graduate work at Penn, 
played football, baseball and basket- 
ball in college, and while on the fac- 
ulty of Episcopal Academy in Phila- 
delphia, coached those three sports, 
performing a similar task at St. Al- 
bans (1932 to 1951) before taking 
over there as A.D. Here’s how he 
looks at the picture: 

“So important has a winning team 
become to some schools today that 
many boys are accepted, even solic- 
ited, who are not qualified to measure 
up to the school’s scholastic stand- 
ards. The attitude of those schools 
seems to be ‘what can you do for us?’, 
not ‘what can we do for you?’ 

“The most distressing part of over 
emphasis in athletics is that it has 
de-emphasized the value of Christian 
ethics. Victory is placed before the 
honor of the school and winning a 
game has become more important 
than developing a Christian gentle- 
man. 

“A few years back, at the begin- 
ning of the football season, I at- 
tended a sports banquet. Across from 
me, a so-called sports ‘expert’ was 
telling about spending a week watch- 
ing football practice at one of our 
large universities. He explained, and 
quite proudly, how the coach was 
teaching his players to use their el- 
bows and fists. Since I knew this pro- 
cedure was illegal, I told him so. His 
reply was that it is not what you 
can do, but what you can get away 
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with, adding that this team usually 
wins most of its games. 
“Nearby was a prep school coach, 
who remarked that he teaches hig 
boys always to hold once they g 
within the ten-yard mark, as most 
officials are afraid to call a holding 
penalty in that area. ‘If they do,’ he 
asserted, ‘I let them hear from me 
afterwards, and they know what ri 
write on their rating cards.’ i 
“Can any explanation be given to 
players who come under the influence - 
of such men that cheating in the 
classrooms is any different from 


cheating on the athletic field? 
“What with the ugly fingers of 
poor conduct extending from the field . 


St. Albans’ Wagner 


1 
i 
' 


to the student body and spectators, 


even to the point of threatening of- 
ficials and creating mob scenes, we 


have reached a real crisis in school 


athletics today. 
“Church schools of this country 


can be the leaders in overcoming this | 
threat to decency. Let us be the 
first to put sports in its proper — 


sphere. We must try to develop not 


only culture, but Christian character, © 


then let us by a living example show ~ 
the other schools what we can do. 


te~gte 


oF 


‘ 
a 
2 

i 


BED cee Me SoS mt at aes, bey ke 


‘Through  vic- 
ry or defeat, we 
ill carry the true 
sorting spirit, 
uir play under 
il circumstances, 
nd courteous 
reatment of all 
isitors. We will 
e more inter- 
sted in the boy’s 
cholastic devel- 
pment than ‘his 
thletic, and will 
ever demand 
10ore from his 
chool work than 
e can give. 

“As each of us 
n his own com- 
1unity plays 
ther schools, we 
re bound to have 


, 


ww. 1 err yaw SS ‘Teles | ‘ \ » S. 


Sursum Corda 
“Lift up your hearts.” Take cour- 


age, shout and sing! 
Be not dismayed when weighing 
man’s sad plight. 


The power of Love surpasses 
earthly might; 


a 


Above the clamor let your voices 
ring 

Proclaiming God Incarnate, born 
to bring 


Surcease of conflict. Call to mind 
the night 


Angelic hosts filled heaven with 
new light. 
He lives and reigns: Emmanual, 


The King! 


“Lift up your eyes.” To 
lines? Nay ... Beyond! 


His kingdom tarries long; the 
need is great; 


The time is now; the laborers are 


sky 


boys are allowed 
to fall down in 
Studies; that 
teachers are pres- 
sured to give 
passing grades so 
thin eligibility 
will not be jeop- 
ardized, giving 
many youths the 
impetus to become 
real disciplinary 
problems, simply 
because of the 
aim toward a win- 
ning team—will 
these young men 
be the delinquents 
of the future?” 
Mr. Wagner, 
who served in the 
U.S. Cavalry dur- 


ome effect to- few. 


yard placing ath- 
tics in its proper 
elationship to 
ther school ac- 
ivities. Certainly 
he other schools 
annot help but be 
mpressed by our 
ense of values, which, if we are to 
ustify our existence as Church 
chools, must be Christian values. 
“A vital question: If athletics are 
0 important to some schools that 


respond; 
hesitate. 


born in you. 


By faith rise up and to His call 


No longer fear, nor doubt nor 


This Christmas Day let Christ be 


ing World War I, 
captained the first 
basketball team of 
the American Le- 
gion in Lewis- 
burg, Penn. A na- 
tive of New Ber- 
lin, Penn., and 
now a member of 
St. Albans Parish, 
he has two daughters, one a teacher 
in Massachusetts and one a senior at 
Wellesley College. END 


(Look for Red Barber’s column in the 
news section in our next issue.) 


Carlton A. Clark 


Can We Believe in a God of Mercy? 


‘We must not presume upon God’s goodwill’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 
eing made to live in the presence of 
God you did not love would be like 
ondemning someone who hated mu- 
ic to live where music is heard all 
ay long. Does this help you to see 
oth the Mercy and Justice of God? 
The more you read about this, the 
iore you will find in the minds of 
he thinkers the question, “Yes, I 
an see that a man might choose to 
void the fellowship of God, but is 
nis separation final?” You will find 
hristians who believe that some 
ouls will actually be lost, that they 
an delay turning to God so long that 
1ey put themselves out of existence. 
here are others who say that we 
ave learned through Jesus Christ 
2at God never gives up seeking us, 
» long as we will leave the door open 
or him. They say that ultimately 
jivine Love cannot suffer defeat. 
Again I warn you not to confuse 
1is view with the shallow optimism 
hich refuses to face the conse- 
uences of our sins.) 


We must not presume upon God’s 
goodwill. ‘God is not mocked: for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that also 
shall he reap.’ We may be certain 
that God and His helpers will work 
for rescue so long as any soul is open 
to rescue. We may also be certain 
that wherever we are, we are still 
under the government and care of 
God. One much-loved professor told 
his students that he is quite sure 
that rescue parties would be led by 
those in heaven, “‘and not the least 
of these would be led by One of whom 
it was said that he companied too 
much with publicans and sinners.” 

In a later issue I will suggest read- 
ing for you. I hope you will come to 
say confidently with Saint Paul, “I 
am sure that neither death nor life 
... nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor powers, nor height, nor 
depth, nor anything else in creation, 
will be able to separate us from the 
love of God in Christ Jesus our 
lord.’ =(Romans 8:V. 38, 39. R. 8. 
V.) END 
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Schools 


EAST 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 ae of age. Education, 1 year high school or 

uivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
February. For information write: Director of Nurs- 
!ng, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


SOUTH 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


SAINT PAUL’S ; 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 
eres by the Southern Association of Colleges 
an 


Secondary Schools. B.S. Degree with major in 
Trade and Industrial Education, B.S. Degree in 
Home Economics Education, B.S. Degree with 
major in Elementary Education, B. S. Degree in 
Secondary Education. 


EARL H. McCLENNEY, President 


- are Ine For girls. Fully accred- 
Virginia Intermont ited Junior College and 
2-years High School, Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Eco- 
nomics, Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. Elevation 
eT Sports: riding, gym, pool. Est. 1884, Inclusive 
rate . Catalog. 

R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Shattuck School 


a * * % 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies 
integrates all parts of its program—religious, aca- 
demic, military, social—to help high-school-age 
boys grow “in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man.” 


THE REV. CANON SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR. 


a» «4 


Rector and Headmaster 
450 Shumway Hall 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL — FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 
Salina, Kansas 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the ‘cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


MILITARY 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 
OKOLONA, MISSISSIPPI 
Co-educational, Private, American Church 
Institute for Negroes (Protestant Episco- 
pal Church). Established 1902. High School 
and Junior College—Trades and Industries 
Ran pronation write: W. MILAN DAVIS, 

Pres. 
Today's Training for Tomorrow’s Opportu- 
nities. 
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On the December 26th EPISCOPAL + 
you will hear Matthew’s “Glory To God 
Highest’, two numbers from Handel’s 
siah”: “He Shall Feed His Flock’ and | 
Unto Me”. 

The high point of the musical portion 


Be sure to hear the EPISCOPAL HOUR for 
December 26, 1954. Canon Green preaches a 
magnificent sermon on the subject, “Loving 
God’. The musical portions of the program 
should thrill every listener who appeciates 
good Church music. 


BRYAN GREEN 


He will preach on the following subjects: 
DECEMBER 19 “THE CERTAINTY OF FAITH” 
DECEMBER 26 “LOVING GOD” 


JANUARY 2 “DOING MY DAILY WORK” 4 
JANUARY 9 “PERSONAL WITNESS FOR CHRIST” , 
JANUARY 16 “THE PERIL OF USELESSNESS”’ +f 
Broadcast over more than 250 stations from coast to coast. All Sunday schedules unless noted other 
% 
ALABAMA Waynesboro WBRO Natchez WMIs OHIO ae 
Anniston WHMA ‘12:45 p.m, winger sine ee er ne Columbus WBNS 
Birmingham WBRC 7:30 a.m. Vey Cit WAZF 
Decatur wus 9:30 a.m.  'NDIANA Cincinnati wero 
_ Dothan IG 7:30 a.m, Fort Wayne WANE 9:30 p.m. Newark WCLT 
“Fort Payne WEPA 9:30 p.m. Kokomo wiou 9:30 a.m, MISSOURI Steubenville WSTV 
ae fi i a.m, Lafayette WBAA 1 p.m, ey gee La er a.m 
:00 a.m. Saturday ansas City :30 a.m 
penigomely WSFA 7:15 a.m, Poplar Bluff kWwoc 8:00 a.m pene siete 
Piedmont WPID 1:00 p.m. IOWA St. Louis KSD 7:30 a.m Bartlesville KWON 
Sylacauga WFEB 7:00 p.m. Springfield KGBX 7:00 a.m Durant KSEO ‘ 
Troy WTBF 9:00 p.m. Davenport woc 10:30 p.m Guymon KGYN 9: 
Tuscaloosa WTBC 9:35 a.m, Mason City KGLO 4:00 p.m NEBRASKA et rind 3: 
cAlester : 
ARKANSAS KANSAS McCook KBRL 8:00 a.m a xeik a 
Little Rock KTHS 11:30 p.m. Garden City KGAR 9:30 a.m i : 
Little Rock KLRA 6:30 p.m, Hutchinson KWAK 8:00 a.m NEW, MERC? Pekee city WBBZ 1:06 
Magnolia KVMA Wichita KAKE 9:30 a.m Albuquerque KGGM 8:30 a.m Tulsa KTUL 11:08 
Morrilton KVOM Clayton KLMX 9:00 a.m 
aragould KDRS 7:00 p.m. KENTUCKY Deming KOTS 
Siloam Springs KUOA 6:30 a.m. Portales KENM paar ahd so : 
Cumberland WwcPM Erie WIKK 9:30 
CALIFORNIA pouezion eee ae He NEW YORK Pottsville WPAM 8:30 
Brawley KROP 11:30 a.m. Hopkinsville WKOA 9:00 a.m. Huntington WGSM ia Besayes wan 
Lebanon WLBN 11:30 a.m. Troy WTRY 12:30 p.m 
COLORADO Louisville WHAS 9:00 a.m. Utica WRUN 8:15 p.m SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greel KFK . Mayfield WKTM Anderson WCAC (FM) : 
eley A 10:15 a.m, pak Ae _—_ ee) p.m, NORTH CAROLINA Barnwell WBAW 12:00 
:00 p.m. : i 
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Waterbury WATR 2:30 p.m. LOUISIANA Boone WATA 7:30 a.m. Columbia Wis 8:30 
Alexandria KALB 7:30 a.m. Charlot wsoc 8:30 a.m. Cheraw WCRE * 
FLORIDA Covington WARB 8:00 a.m. Clinton WRRZ 9:30 a.m. Florence WoLs 9:30 
Jacksonville WJAX 8:30 a.m Baton Rouge WJBO 7:30 a.m. Concord WEGO 1:00 p.m. ewe re 7 
Marianna WTYS Jennings KJEF 2:30 p.m, Elkin WIFM Greer WEAB 0 
Miami WioD 8:30 a.m. Lafayette KVOL Fayetteville WFLB 2:00 p.m Hartsville WHSC S00 
Ocala wmop 8:00 a.m. Lake Charles KPLC 9:30 a.m. Forest City WBBO 6:30 p.m Kingstree WOKS rs 
Ocala WMOP 8:00 a.m. Monroe KMLB 7:15 am, Canton WWIT pple et re 
Pensacola WBSR 9:00 p.m. New Iberia KUIM Clingman’s Peak WMIT rg vies He 
Quincy WCNH New Orleans WwOSU 7:30 a.m Gastonia WGNC 8:30 a.m Matilns eo ‘— 
St. Augustine WFOY 1:30 p.m Shreveport KWKH 7:00 a.m Goldsboro WFMC Pisrtle Beach ee 
Tampa WFLA 8:30 a.m Greensboro WBIG 5:00 p.m. Newberry WKDK 10:00 
Vero Beach WTTB MARYLAND Henderson WHNG 4:30 p.m. pranpenets moe ‘= 
, Hendersonville © WHKP 10:00 a.m, Rock Hill WTYC i 
GEORGIA Annapolis WNAZ High Point WHPE 5:00 p.m. Seneca WSNW 5:00 
Laurinburg WEWO 1:30 p.m. Spartanburg WSPA 7:30 
Albany WALB 3:00 p.m, MASSACHUSETTS Lexington WBUY 3:00 p.m. Sumter WFIG 11:00 
Americus WDEC 3:30 p.m. Attleb WARA it: Mayodan WFMB Walterboro WALD 9:30 
Atlanta WSB 8:30 am. Holseke | WRER 8.00 am Morganton WMNC = 9:30 a.m. 
Brunswick WMoG 8:00 a.m. 4 patie Mt. Airy WPAQ 10:30 a.m. TENNESSEE 
eestor WGFS 1:30 p.m. CHIGAN Newton WNNC 3:00 p.m. Athens WLAR 6:30 
Dalton WwBLJ 2:15 p.m. MICHIG N. Wilkesboro © WKBC Chiatianeoea WAGE 9:30 
thee : WSGC Detroit WJLB Oxford WOXF 7:30 a.m. Dyersbur: 8 WDSG a 
ied insville WCEH 8:30 a.m Raleigh WPTF 8:30 a.m. ytistheets 8 WTSJ 6:30 
erence WTRP MISSISSIPPI Reidsville WREV 8:00 p.m. Knoxvill WNOX 8:30 
acon WMAZ 9:15 a.m Rocky Mount WCEC 2:30 p.m, M ertite A 
Milledgeville © WMVG 10:30 aim Aberdeen WMPA 7:30 p.m. Roxboro WRXO 5:00 p.m. pal th i 
Rome WLAQ 8:30 a.m Boonville WBIP Salisbury WSAT 8:00 a.m. pean de 7 
Savannah WTOC 9:30 am Brookhaven WJMB Sanford WWGP 7:30 a.m. pet og bea 
Thomasville WKTG 8:30 a.m Centreville WGLC 3:30 p.m. Smithfield WMPM Nashville Wsm 7:30 
Thomson WITWA 7:30 a.m Cleveland WCLD Tarboro WCPS 8:30 a.m. } 
Toccoa WLET 4:30 p.m Greenwood WABG 2:00 p.m. Thomasville WTNC 8:30 p.m. TEXAS ; 
Valdosta WGAF 7:00 p.m Hattiesburg WEOR 1:00 p.m. Washington WHED 6:30 p.m. Amarillo KGNC 11:00 
Vidalia wvoP Jackson WSLI 7:30 a.m, Wilmington WMFD 7:30 a.m, Beaumont KRIC 7:30 
Waycross WAYX 8:00 a.m, Laurel WAML 10:30 a.m, Winston-Salem WSJS 8:30 a.m. Corpus Christi KRIS 9:45 
Saturday Meridian WwMox 9:00 p.m. Waynesville WHCC 8:30 a.m, Dallas FAA 9:30 
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The largest sustaining network of 
any continuing religious program. 


m is reached when “The Magnificat’ response on the part of the listeners to the 250 
aint Saens’ Christmas Oratorio is sung, radio stations on the network is proof that the 
janied by both organ and piano. Ninth Annual EPISCOPAL HOUR is receiving 
EPISCOPAL HOUR office is flooded daily —_ enthusiastic response. 

quests for copies of the sermons being 

ed on the Ninth Annual Series. Such 


intinued) 
1 KGBC 
in KGRI 10:00 a.m. AN VT 
KPRC 7:30 a.m, ; 
KCBD 
KTRE 7:00 a.m. 
5 del ‘es “ae a a progam for pe are about Ses iliee: Each of the ao weekly programs 
Fi ae eals with a typical family situation. Presenting two Episcopal women— 
" ice PEGGY WOOD, famous actress, star of stage, screen and beloved “Mama” of 
onio WOAI 7:30 a.m TV’s popular “I Remember Mama”; and DORA CHAPLIN, nationally-known 
KTAN 6:30 am. writer, lecturer, counselor, teacher, authority on Christian Family Life. 
lle KSTV 5:30 p.m. New stations are being added daily. If ANOTHER CHANCE is not being 
ia KOSY prondonse your community, it can be arranged. For complete details, cost 
and procedure, write: 
NT Mrs. Caroline Rakestraw, Executive Secretary 
oro WISA 8:00 p.m. THE EPISCOPAL HOUR, 2744 Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Ga. 
Wednesday 
eae ALABAMA KENTUCKY 
i Ke Elizabethtown 
1 WEAM 10:30 p.m, Mobile Sa 
WBLT 8:30 a.m. seals 
WCYB 9:00 a.m. DELAWARE er “ae e 
Forge ey Lge p.m, Milford 15 a.m. Sun. ours 
pou. eM Wilmington 15 a.m, Fri. 
WDVA 9:00 a.m. lhe LOUISIANA nae ere 
WBOB * 8:30 p.m. FLORIDA Baton Rouge 10:30 a.m. Sat. 
) ree 1:80 a.m. i Lafayette 10:05 a.m. 
is wwoo 8:30 p.m. he: Beach red es ae Lake Charles 9:45 a.m. Sat. 
WIMA 3:30 am Jacksonville 11:30 aim, Sat. Bow Gr ieges Eero gt Morganton © WMNC 9:45 a.m. Thurs. 
WPUV 8:30 a.m. Orlando 5:15 p.m. Tues. a Hl oe a.m. Herb 
WRAD 9:30 a.m, Pensacola 6:45 p.m. Sun, MISSISSIPPI ie clgh Fm ie Ti a.m. Sat. 
d WRVA 5:00 p.m. Plant City 1:00 p.m. Wed. Columbus 11:00 a.m. cee WCEC 19:00/a.m, Mos, 
tin 1:45 p.m. Mon. i 1:15 p.m. ryon N :15 a.m. Sat. 
WSLS 7:00 a.m. St. Augustine P Corinth P Washington | WHED 
iit — 2r00 pM: We Tain Beach 11:45 a.m. Mon promt ae Wadesboro WADE 
3 ; ! Mm, , Greenwood 8:15 a.m. : 
ora WAYB 8:30 a.m. , : Waynesville  WHCC 
le WYVE 9:45 a.m. oS ee ee ant Wilson WVOT 
GEORGIA eetonb 9:45 a.m. Winston-Salem WSJS 
Albany 8:15 a.m. 9:15 ad 
fIRGINIA Athens 9:00 a.m. Tupelo 15 a.m. 
on WGKV 10:30 a.m. Atlanta 7:45 a.m. Vicksburg re etn OKLAHOMA 
on WPLH 8:30 a.m, Augusta 8:40 a.m. vette 9:00 Be Tulsa KAKC 
WLOG 8:00 a.m. Brenan ie cae. y pa 
: n :00 p.m. 
waom = 10100 ae: Columbus 10:00 p. MISSOURI SOUTH CAROLINA 
¥ tesa Covington 9:15 a. St. Louis KSD E Anderson WAIM-WCAC 
Cornelia 9:15 a. Fulseth wilt 
) RICO 8:45 a. reenville 
ACE Elberton NORTH CAROLINA Rock Hill WRHI 
WHOA Gainesville 10:00 Albermarle WABZ = 1:15 p.m. Spartanburg WSPA 
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Hartwell 10: Asheville :00 a.m. 
INES Jesup 10: Charlotte WBT 7:30 p.m. TENNESSEE 
te Cit LaGrange 9: Durham WONC 9:15 a.m. Chattanooga 
te y, DSYR Macon 9: Elkin WIFM 11:30 a.m. Jackson 
Marietta 9: Elizabeth City WGAI 2:05 p.m. Johnson City 
Milledgeville a Gastonia WGNC 11:30 a.m. Kingsport 
ZONE Newnan 10: Goldsboro WGBR = 3:00 p.m. Knoxville 
| Rome 8: Greensboro WGBC 3:00 p.m. Memphis 
Savannah 10: Henderson WHNC 11:45 a.m. Nashville 
Thomasville 11: Hickory WHKY 9:00 a.m. 
ISLANDS Toccoa 9: High Point WMFR 10:00 a.m, VIRGINIA 
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Saturday Waycross 8: Morehead City WMBL 9:15 a.m, Roanoke 
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Serving the Church since J]884 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


Morttoust:GorHam CG. 
New York...14 fs Ast St. 


Chicago an Francisco 
29 E. Madison St. 261 Selaee Gate Ave. 


V “ 


CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful qualities of 
IRISH LINEN 
by the yard free samples 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
Bijou Oc 8 Oo -and 14s. « $1.00 


MARY MOORE, Importer 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


| Damuel Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS. . 


MAKE MONEY ror your BSA 


Beerete to vel Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Arena Young People’s Groups! 


up 


Earn money for SANGAMON 
fnake friends for MILLS 


your organization 
COHOES, NEW YORK 


CC CC @@ @ 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH KALENDARS 


and 
CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 
The only Episcopal Kalendars with Days and 
Seasons of the Church in Liturgical colors. 


Write for FREE circular or send 
50c for postpaid sample copy. 
ASHBY COMPANY © Box 184 ° ERIE, PA. 


Alltar Brassware 
CROSSES + CANDLESTICKS 
VASES + COLLECTION BASONS 


Write for copy of our new catalog : 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


IMPORTED IRISH LINENS 


TRANSFERS, prhbecen FOR VESTMENTS, 
REE SAMPLES. 


MARY ae COMPANY 
Box 325€ Marblehead, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers 


please mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
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“PLAY” 


When I was a 
boy my father 
attributed to the 
Japanese a bril- 
liant proverb: 

“Eight hours of 

work, eight 

hours of sleep, 

eight hours of  —s#i# 

play maketh a wise wea happy soul.” 

To be sure, that seldom happened 
in our household where the children 
—six of them—were burdened by 
the schools with prodigous loads of 
homework which ruined the peaceful 
hours when parents should be play- 
ing with their youngsters. 

Play, stripped of all material con- 
cerns, is a prime necessity to the 
joyous and productive life. The art of 
play, the practiced power of -utter 
relaxation so necessary to the re- 
creation of worn bodies and tired 
minds: the action of simple amuse- 


MEDITATIONS AND MUSINGS 


BY ERIC MONTIZAMBERT | 


ment whether casting a line or laugh- 
ing at a comedy, is an essential char- 
acteristic of the Christian life. 

The business man, with no union 
to protect him from the self-inflicted 
habit of overwork, would do well to 
heed this counsel. A little less work 
for a little less money—the release 
from frenzy to the commonsense of 
sobriety—will add years to active 
living and bring joy and healthy 
discipline to the family. The nose 
which seldom lifts itself from the 
grindstone is a primary cause of 
marital unhappiness, juvenal miscon- 
duct and divorce. 

One of the saddening constant ex- 
periences of my life is the confes- 
sion of old and weary men that, had 
they only known in advance the 
fruits of their folly, they would have 
given far more time to play at home 

. that love might survive. 


— MORE THAN USUAL PROTEST 
Vicar Blames Himself, As They Knew He Would 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

simply matter-of-fact relation to life 
in which most of us live most of the 
time is officially proscribed for the 
officially religious. When a vicar en- 
ters a railway carriage, as another 
character says, the whole atmosphere 
changes. And not necessarily for the 
better. Remember EK. M. Forster’s 
little incident about the common men 
who, after the minister passes and 
they have been properly deferential, 
must exchange a few profanities to 
re-establish their self-respect? So 
with the preacher’s family in the vic- 
arage in this picture; the two of them 
with deepest problems must leave and 
feign going to the movies instead of 
sticking through the falseness of 
Christmas Eve at home. 

The vicar, when he discovers that 
his children have been unable to tell 
him about their deep troubles, is 
shocked and blames himself as they 
knew he would. But the fault is not 
exactly his, though perhaps partly, 
nor that of the children, though part- 
ly theirs too. The fault is in the static 
element in religion; officially com- 
mitted to truth, morality and such, it 
may stand in too rigid a contrast to 
the life it tries to touch. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, 
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As the vicar may become the rep-_ 


resentative of a stereotyped 
gion,” 
Christmas, the officially happy Chris- 


“reli-@ 
even to his own children, so — 


tian holiday, may become too stereo- — 


typed, and therefore shallow. This 


may happen especially when there are — 


vested interests in  well-promoted 
stereotypes. 
But underneath the corruption 


there may be something which, even 


es 


Seeds 


in spite of the stereotypes, has truth 
and healing in it. There are moments © 


of a genuine Christmas feeling in 
“The Holly and the Ivy,” 


when the — 


boys’ choir sings a carol, and when ~ 


we learn how much it means to an 


aunt to return to the home on Christ- ~ 
mas, and when the Christmas bells — 


ring, and when the characters re- 
member how Christmas morning was 
to them as children. Christmas 
brought them all, though some reluc- 
tantly, together again and — let’s not 
say through the “Christmas spirit,” 


but through the Grace of God—some- — 


thing special happens. 

The vicar, despite his religious job, 
does in the end turn out to be of some 
help to his children, and they to him, 
and this Christmas Day then is really 
joyful, after all. END 
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Staging A Comeback 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


| was during the Middle Ages 
that the Church agreed “the 
play’s the thing,” as Mr. Shake- 
speare put it later in history, for 
getting across an important idea. 

In the Medieval Church, religious 
plays were presented during the 

Mass, after the Epistle and Gospel, 
and were followed by the Te Deum. 
Later, these plays were incorporated 
into Morning Prayer 
Service after the 
Lesson. They were 
presented in the 
chancel, usually by 
the priest and aco- 
lytes. 

Modern adapta- 
tions of these ancient 
liturgical dramas are 
what a group of 

women in Sewanee, 
Tenn., undertook in 
the way of a “fresh 
approach” to the fa- 
miliar Christmas 
story. 

Last Spring some 
18 to 20 members of 
the Wives’ Class in 

“Religious Drama at the School of 
Theology of the University of the 
South began to make four liturgical 
Christmas plays, long since out of 
print, available to church groups. 

They turned out 25-cent copies of 
“The York Nativity Plays” adapted 
by Phillips Endecott Osgood; ‘The 
Nativity” adapted from Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow’s ‘Golden 
Legend”; “The Fulness of Time” by 
Sister Prisca of the Community of 
St. Mary, and “‘Adeste Fideles” by 
Marie E. J. Hobart. 

The women worked under the 
leadership of their teacher, Mrs. 
George B. Myers, wife of St. Luke’s 
professor emeritus who revised the 
costuming, stage directions and 
music for the plays. 

These adaptations were actually 
an “experimental project,” Mrs. My- 
ers pointed out, since St. Luke’s 
Book Store in Sewanee was receiv- 
ing so many requests for such plays 
and there are so few available in 
this country. 

“What the wives are really look- 
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Mrs. Myers, drama teacher 


ing forward to,” she said, “is using 
these plays in parishes they’ll be 
serving after their husbands are 
ordained.” 

Mrs. Myers’ leadership of the 
project stems from a lifetime inter- 
est in religious drama. Actually 
she’s keeping alive the work begun 
originally by her mother, Mrs. Ho- 
bart (author of “Adeste Fideles’’) 
who is credited with 
reviving interest in 
religious drama in 
1905. 


as a child in the re- 
ligious play tradi- 
tion,’ Mrs. Myers 
said. This interest 
continued through 
the seven years she 
served on the 
Church’s Board of 
Missions (now Na- 
tional Council), and 
the 20 years she 
maintained Bairn- 
wick, an elementary 
school she and her 
husband started in 
their Sewanee home. 

At one time there was definite 
leadership given to religious drama 
in the National Church. In 1916, 
General Convention appointed a 
Commission on Religious Pageantry 
and Drama and until the Depres- 
sion funds were appropriated for 
this purpose. 

The adaptations by the seminary 
wives were developed, in part, from 
Mrs. Myers’ experience in main- 
taining Bairnwick where each year 
students presented religious plays 
in the university chapel or the par- 
ish church. 

There are many people in this 
country interested in these plays, 
Mrs. Myers explained, but they’ve 
had to write to England to get them. 
There are some groups in America 
affiliated with the Religious Drama 
Society (offices in London) which 
was founded by the Rt. Rev. George 
K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester, 
who last summer was made an hon- 
orary president of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches at Evanston. 


“T was brought up 


WHO 
READ 
THIS 


might be doing 3 of 
their friends a really 
great favor—because 
we will send to each 

a copy of EPISCOPAL 
CHURCHNEWS... thus 
providing them with 
an opportunity to get to know this 
magazine which is dedicated to serve 
the whole church. 
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And these same women can get complete 
details about the generous commissions the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in their parish can 
make by selling subscriptions to this maga- 
zine. If you want these facts check below 
and they will be mailed immediately. 


[] SEND ME THE FACTS 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


RATE PER WORD 
1 ti. 3 ti. 5 ti. 26 ti. 
10c 9c 8c 7c 


FOR RENT 


FLORIDA SEASON RENTAL. Corner, 2 bed 
room. furnished home, desirable location. $900.00 
for 6 months. Box 1257 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va 


HELP WANTED 


CHAUFFEUR-ATTENDANT, white, unencum- 
bered, must live on. Richmond, Va. Care for elderly 
pentleman declining health. References required. 
Box 1258 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, 
Va. 


OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 


To unmarried priest, 25-35, a two-year curacy in a 
large suburban “‘Prayer-Book”’ parish on the eastern 
seaboard. Opportunity for graduate study in one of 
our leading seminaries. Salary $3,400., plus $600 
car allowance, plus exceptional quarters. Your reply 
would be kept in strict confidence. Address Box 
1253 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Vir. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR seeks full-time 
position with opportunity for good choral repertory 
and organ recitals. Highly trained. Twelve years 
experience with all types of choirs and all kinds of 
churchmanship. Outstanding references. Box 1252 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


ORGANIST-DIRECTOR, vast experience in adult 
and boy choir training. Recitalist. Complete knowl- 
edge of Liturgy. Box 1256 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


CERTIFIED HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER and 
PRIEST wants position as instructor in Sacred 
Studies, History, or Foreign Languages. Will serve 
parish church or chapel or serve as chaplain in 
connection with teaching. Box 1259, Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Virginia. 


RETREATS 


HOUSE OF THE REDEEMER, 7 East 95th St., 
New York 28: Retreat for CLERGY February 
7-11, Rt. Rev. Charles A. Clough, Conductor, 
Address Warden. 
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It’s no trick to see the big letter on top, 
but the real test of good vision is being 
able to read the whole chart 


Likewise, many communities see the 
immediate problem of overcrowded 
schools. However, it is equally impor- 
tant that they have the vision to plan for 
tomorrow’s needs, too. 


Your community must have a long-range 
plan for its schools —one that looks at 
least ten years ahead! Because enroll- 
ments in all grades will continue to 
increase during this period, temporary 
“patchwork” solutions simply postpone 
and prolong the problem. 


For free booklet ,“How Can Citizens Help 
Their Schools,’ write Better Schools, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Better Schools Build 
Better Communities 


Clergy Placements 


Ordinations to Diaconate 


HALL, GEORGE W., JR., to perpetual dia- 
conate, at Grace Church, Lake City, Pa., by Bish- 
op William Crittenden of Erie. 


KAULFUSS, GEORGE W., to diaconate, Oct. 
28, at Trinity Church, Gloversville, NY by: 
Bishop Frederick L. Barry of Albany, to be assist- 
ant at St. John’s Church, Massena, and to serve 
Zion Church, Colton. 


LECHE, EDWARD D., to diaconate, at St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, Seattle, Wash., by Bishop 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., to be assistant at St. 
Mary’s, Tacoma. 

LODY, CLARENCE A., to diaconate, at St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, Seattle, Wash., by Bishop 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., to be in charge of St. 
Michael and All Angels’, Issaquah. 


LONG, JAMES G., to diaconate, at St. Mark’s 


Cathedral, Seattle, Wash., by Bishop Stephen F. 
Bayne, Jr., to be assistant at St. Stephen’s, Se- 
attle. i 


McGARRETT, WILLIAM V. G., to diaconate, 
Nov. 13, at the Cathedral of the Incarnation, 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y., by Bishop James P. 
DeWolfe. 


McGINNIS, RICHARD H., to diaconate, at St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, Seattle, Wash., by Bishop 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., to be assistant, Northeast 
Lake Mission, Seattle, and to be a resident of 
Kirkland. 


PROELSS, DR. E. FREDERICK GEORGE, to 
diaconate, Oct. 21, at Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, N. Y. C., by Bishop Horace W. B. Don- 
egan, to be a chaplain in the Protestant Epis- 
copal City Mission Society. 


SCHAEFFER, JOHN G., 


to diaconate, at St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, Seattle, 


Wash., by Bishop 


Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., to be assistant, Christ 
Church, Tacoma. 
TADE, BRAULIO, to diaconate, at Sagada, 


P. L., by Suffragan Bishop Robert F. Wilner. 


WHITNEY, KENNETH W., to diaconate, at 
Trinity Church, Gooding, Idaho, by Bishop Frank 
A. Rhea, to be vicar of Trinity. 


WILLKE, HERBERT A., 
Christ Church Cathedral, 
Bishop Clinton S. Quin. 


to diaconate, at 
Houston, Texas, by 


Ordinations to Priesthood 


AMES, GEORGE R., to priesthood, at Trinity 
Church, Grangeville, Ida., where he is vicar, by 
the Rt. Rey. Russell S. Hubbard, Bishop of 
Spokane. 


ANDREWS, EDWARD W., to priesthood, at 
Calvary Church, Roundup, Mont., where he is 
viear, by Bishop Henry H. Daniels. 


ARMSTRONG, MILLER F., III, to priesthood, 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Robstown, Texas, by 
Bishop Everett H. Jones. Mr. Armstrong is 
priest-in-charge of St. Andrew’s as well as the 
Church of the Holy Comforter, Sinton. 


BAKER, DAVID H., to priesthood, at St. 
Luke’s Church, Rochester, N. Y., by Bishop Dud- 
ley S. Stark. Mr. Baker is curate at St. Luke’s. 


BALCH, LEON C., to priesthood, at Calvary 
Church, Memphis, Tenn., by Bishop Theodore N. 
Barth. Mr. Balch is vicar ‘at St. Ann’s, Woodstock. 


BARKSDALE, WILLIAM E., oblate of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cambridge, 
Mass., to priesthood, by the Lord Bishop of Nas- 
sau, the Rt. Rev. Spence Burton, SSJE. He will 
work in Bishop Burton’s diocese. 


BEARDSLEY, HERBERT H.., assistant at the 
Church of the Advent, Westbury, L. I., N. 5 
to priesthood, Nov. 13, at the Cathedral of the 
Incarnation, Garden City, L. I., by Bishop James 
P. DeWolfe. 


BERRY, ANDREW W., Episcopal chaplain at 
the University of Kansas, to priesthcod, Oct. 18, 
at Trinity Church, Lawrence, Kans., by Bishop 
Goodrich R. Fenner. 


BERRY, CHARLES H., Jr., curate at St. 
Paul’s Church, Duluth, Minn., to priesthood, 
Oct. 8, in St. Paul’s, by Bishop Coadjutor Ham- 
ilton H. Kellogg, with the Rt. Rev. Douglass H. 
Atwill, retired Missionary Bishop of North Da- 
kota, who is temporarily in charge of St. Paul’s, 
assisting. The candidate’s father, the Rev. 
Charles H. Berry, Sr., presented him. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, DECEMBER 26, 1954 


CUMMINGS, ROBERT, to priesthood, Oct. 1 
at St. Mark’s Cathedral, Seattle, Wash., by 
Bishop Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. 
continuing as vicar of St. Alban’s, Edmonds. 


DOING, ROBERT B., Jr., assistant at Trinit. 
Church, Roslyn, L. I., N. Y., a 
Bishop James P. DeWolfe, at the Cathedral of 
the Incarnation, Garden City, L. I. 


HAND, OSBORN IL, 
Andrew’s Church, Corning, Calif., 
A. W. Noel Porter. He is continuing as vica 
of St. Andrew’s. 


HARRISON, FRANCIS M., 


to priesthood, 


St. Mark’s Church, Puerto Limon, Costa Rica, — 


Mr. Cummings is — 


by Bishop} 


to priesthood, at 


- 


by Bishop R. Heber Gooden of the Canal Zone. — 


He wil 
at Guacimo (Line; 


Fr. Harrison is a native of Barbados. 
continue to teach school 


5 
: 


Vieja) and will be in charge of the church there — 


and will 


assist Archdeacon William L. Ziadie 


of Limon. if 
HOLLETT, ROBERT T., of St. Mary’s Church i 


Lake Ronkonkoma, L. L, N. Y,, and St. Luke’s” 
Church, Bohemia, to priesthood, Nov. 13, at th 
Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City, jee 
by Bishop James P. DeWolfe. ° 


JOHNSON, ROBERT R., to priesthood, at St. 


a 


| 


Andrew’s Church, Chelan, Wash., where he is 


vicar, by the Rt. Rev. Russell S. Hubbard, Bishop — 
of Spokane. Mr. 
churches at Cashmere and Waterville. 


KIMOTO, LUKE TEURO, to priesthood, Nov. _ 
14, at the Leper Colony of Airaku-en Yagagi_ 


Johnson is also in charge off 


Island, Okinawa, by Presiding Bishop Michael ae 


Yashiro of Japan. 


LAHEY, WILLIAM L., JR., 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, Springfield, Ill., by Bishop 


to priesthood, at 


: 


Charles A. Clough. = 


LAMBELET, CLARENCE A., curate of Christ 
Church, New Brunswick, N. J., and chaplain to — 
Episcopal students at Rutgers University, 
priesthood, Nov. 13, at Christ Church, by Suf- 


fragan Bishop ‘Alfred L. Banyard. 


LUNDY, THOMAS J., 
George’s Church, Clarksdale, Miss., 
curate by Bishop Duncan M. Gray. 


where he is 


to- 


II, to priesthood, at sts 


MAXEY, WILLIAM M., to priesthood, Nov. 1, 


at the Church of the Redeemer, Asheville, N. C., 
by the Rt. Rev. M. George Henry, 
Western North Carolina. Mr. Maxey is in charge 


Bishop of 


of the Church of the Redeemer and also St. John’s, : 


Haw Creek. 


McALLISTER, GERALD N., to priesthood, at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Robstown, Texas, by 
Bishop Everett H. Jones. Mr. 


McAllister is | 


priest-in-charge of Carroll Lane Church, Corpus | 


Christi. 


McQUEEN, DUNCAN R., of St. 
Church, Providence, R. I., to priesthood, Nov. 13, 


Martin’s © 


at the Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City, — 


L. L, N. Y., by Bishop James P. DeWolfe. 


MERRILL, ALAN C., 
Church, Massapequa, L. I., 
Nov. 13, 
Garden City, 
Wolfe. 


MINTURN, BRAD, to priesthood, Dec. 
St. Martin’s Church, Edwardsville, 
Bishop Goodrich R. Fenner. 


NORDECK, J. PHILIP, to priesthood, Oct. 24, 
at St. Peter’s School, Peekskill, 
Horace W. B. Donegan. 


PIMM, DOUGLAS F., 
Church, Bayside, L. L., 


assistant at Grace 
N. Y., to priesthood, 


L. I., by Bishop James P. De-' 


Kan., by 


assistant at All Saints’ 
ING Yes 


N. Y., by Bishop © 


at the Cathedral of the Incarnation, — 


6, at 


i" 


to priesthood, — 


Nov. 13, at the Cathedral of the Incarnation, ~ 
Cras City, L. I, by Bishop James P. De- 
olfe. 


SIMS, WILBUR M., 


to priesthood, at Aquia — 


Church, Stafford, Va., by Bishop Coadjutor Rob- 


ert F. Gibson, Jr. A former Baptist minister, Mr. 
Sims is in charge of Aquia Church. 


WADE, JOSEPH A., a native Costa Rican, to 
priesthood, at St. Mark’ s Church, Puerto Limon, ~ 
Costa Rica, by Bishop R. Heber Gooden of the | 


Canal. Zone. He will be priest-in-charge of St. 


Mary’s Church, Siquirres and assist Archdeacon — 


William L. Ziadie of Limon. 


WOOD, CHARLES J., formerly a professor in | 


the Fine Arts Department at Kansas State Col-~ 
lege, Manhattan, Kans., to priesthood, Oct. 28, 


at St. Luke’s Church, Wamego, by Bishop Good- 
rich R. Fenner. 


re 


HAVANA, CUBA————-— 


LY TRINITY CATHEDRAL 13y6 Vedado 
Rev. A. H. Blankingship, Bishop 

y Rev. E. Pinkney Wroth, Dean 

1, Romualdo Gonzalez, Canon 

1 HC 8, 9 (Span) MP Ser 10:45 Ev 8; HC Wed 
O (Span) Thur & HD 9, Int. 12. 


————LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


URCH OF THE ADVENT 

16 W. Adams Blvd (near La Brea) 

7, George Lyon Pratt, r 

y. Frederick K. Belton, asst. 

1 8 HC, 9:15 Family Eu & Ser, 11 MP &G Ser; 
divi-G 10 HC 


DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN’S CATHEDRAL 

iver, Colorado 

1 7:30, 8:15, 9:30 & 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd & 
] erndayes Rays HC Wed 7:15, Thurs 10:30, 


——WASHINGTON, D. C. 


\SHINGTON CATHEDRAL 

unt Saint Alban 

> Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 

2 Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean 

HE «8, 9:30; MP, Ser 11. (1 S HC), Ev 4; 
dys HC 7:30; int 12; Ev 4. Open Daily 7 to 6 


URCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 

15 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

Rabat Murchison Duncan 

1 HC 7:30, 9:30, 11; Daily HC 7; Sat C 4 to 5, 
0 to 8:30. 

pen in Washington visit this historic Anglo- 
tholic Parish. 


MIAMI, FLA. 


STEPHEN’S—3439 Main Hwy. 
y. W. O. Hanner, W. J. Bruninga, A. E. Smith 
1 7, 8, 9:15, 11; HC Daily; C Sat 5-6, 7-8 


ATLANTA, GA. 


R SAVIOUR 1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 
ss Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11; Wed 7, Fri 10:30; Other 
is 7:30; Ev B Sun 8; C Sat 5 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


E CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ALL ANGELS 
th and St. Paul Sts. 
y. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r. Rev. Ira L. Fetterhoff, c 
1 Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily. 

An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


————SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


URCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 
e Rey. J. Francis Sant, r 
e Rev. D. G. Stauffer, Assist. & College 


Chaplain. 
1 8, 9:30, 11. High School 4:30, Canterbury 


ib 6:15. 


face PM; addr, address; 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL (St. John the Divine) 
112th and Amsterdam 
Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Cho MP 10:30; Ev 4 
Ser 11,4: Wkdys HC 7:30 (also 10 Wed & Cho 
HC 8:45 HD); MP 8:30 Ev 5. 

The daily offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rev. G, Clare Backhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Broadway at Tenth St. 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Avenue at 90th Street 

Sun HC 8 & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Tues & Hd HC 8:15; Thurs HC 8:15 & 12 N. 
Daily MP 8. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D. + 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rey. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. F. V. Wood, c 

Sun Masses: 8, 9:15 (Instructed), 10:30 MP, 11 
(Sung); Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat 4-5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun) Wkdys HC 
Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; EP 6 Daily 


Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 


ST. IGNATIUS’ Rev. C. A. Weatherb 
87th & West End Av. (1 bl. west of broadway 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Sol.); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES‘ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. A. L. Kinsolving, D.D., r.; Rev. W. J. Chase; 
Rev. G. C. Stierwald; Rev. C. P. Price. 
Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S, 11 MP Ser, 4 EP Ser, 
5 YPF; Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs 12 HC. 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 
46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C Thurs 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 


ST. THOMAS _ Rev. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, Ist & 3rd S; MP 2nd, 4th, 5th S; 
Cho Ev 4. Daily HC 8:30, Thurs 11; ND 12:10 
Noted for boy choir; great reredos & windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8): Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 
anno, 
nounced; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, 
curate; d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; 
Eu, Eucharist; Ev, Evensong; ex, except; 
HC, Holy Communion; HD, Holy Day; 


an- Intercessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; 


HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instructions; Int, 


MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, 
Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, 
Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young People’s 
Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wall St. 
Rev. Bernard C. Newman, v 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
12 Midday Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 
1:30; HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 
Sun HC 10; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 12 ex Sat, EP 
3; C Fri & Sat 2 & by appt 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Robert R. Spears, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9:30 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC daily 
7 & 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C. Sat 
4-5 & by appt 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 487 Hudson St. 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 
8-9 & by appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v 
292 Henry St. (at Scammel) 

Sun HC 8:15, 9:30, 11; 12:15 (Spanish), EP 5, 
Thurs, Sat HC 9:30, EP 5. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 
Rev. William Wendt, p-in-c 
Sun 8, 10, 8:30; Weekdays 8, 5:30 


48 Henry St. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. / 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday. Special Services as 


announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

David Watts, B.D., asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


DENISON, TEXAS 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodward St. 
Rey. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Sun H Eu 7:30, Fam Ser & CS 9:30, Cho Ser 11; 
WKd H Eu 7 M, Tu, Th, Fr; 9:30 Wed; MP 15 
min prec Eu; EP 5:30 daily ex Sat. C by appt. 


—+—_————-RICHMOND, VA. 


ALL SAINTS, 316 W. Franklin St. 
Rev. Robert M. Olton, r 
Sun HC 9 MP G Ser 11 (HC Ist Sun) 
Famous Boy and Men’s Choir 
Nursery class at 11. 


$T. LUKE’S—on Routes | and 301 : 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11, MP & Ch S 9:30; Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 


Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 
Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 
Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 


- boul SCHOOLS & COLLEGES %2 


Suste takes a Jump 


Students at St. Mary’s Enjoy 
Well-Rounded Activity Program 


On the beautiful Cumberland Plateau you wil! 
find a small school for girls. The enrollment is 
limited to fifty students; the classes cover fous 
years of High School work preparing the girl for 
college. Both four years of Latin and two years 
of Greek are offered, French and Spanish are 
taught along with the other subjects required for 
college. Bible, Church History and the Office of 
Instruction have a time and place in the class 
work and life. The chapel is the center of the 
life at St. Mary’s, it is open at all times for the 
students and their guests. 


There is fun also at St. Mary’s—riding, pic- 
nics, hikes are fine for body development. A 
dance now and then, a tea, a dinner party or a 
social event at the University of the South are all 
training in social life. 


St. Mary’s expects to build a new school build- 
ing in the near future. The old building will be 
converted into a dormitory and with this extra 


room the student body will be enlarged. 


Cee ee ee eee ee ee eee 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited col- 
lege preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilming- 
ton. All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer 
school, music camp and junior camp. Friendly, 
homelike atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., William Sawin 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a “Way of Life’’—to 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 

St. John’s Military Academy, 

Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 
College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indeor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 
tories under construction. Enrollment: H. S. 230, 
Lower 90. 

For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 


Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal Day School for Pre-School and 
Blementary Boys and Girls. 

Nursery, kindergarten. Grades 1-6. Basic 
skills, French, arts and crafts, singing, 
dancing, dramatics, team games. Guided 
recreation. Regents accredited. 


THE REV. MOTHER, C.H.S., M.A., Ed. D., Headmistress 
621-623 West 113th St., New York 25 


SAINT MARY'S HALL 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dra- 
matics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879. 


San Antonio, Texas 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French PI. 


Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College _pre- 
paratory and general courses. Small groups. Indi- 
vidual guidance. Contemporary methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, dramatics. era and other 
sports. Field trips to Baltimore and ashington. 
Catalog. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, Mrs. M. E 
Winfield, Director, Reisterstown, Md. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


A Specialized school for girls. Grades 9 
through 12. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Beautiful Campus of 425 
acres. Three miles from the University of 
the South. 


Address—The Sister Superior C.S.M. 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S SCHOOL 
For Boys Richmond, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese. of Virginia 
Boarding and Day Students 
College Preparation 
Moderate Cost 
Robert W. Bugg, D. Sc., Headmaster 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 
6-acre campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


KINGSWOOD-CRANBROOK 


Thorough college preparation. General courses. 
Boarding, grades 9-12; Day, Babli 7-12. 50 
acres on lake near Detroit. Unusual opp. in 
arts, handicrafts, sciences. music, drama, 
sports, typing. 


Catalog: address 143 Cranbrook Road 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


LASELL s ss a two-year college for women. Ten mile: 
from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arte: 
terminal and exploratery courses. Three-yess 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N’ 
Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale 66 


ASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 
Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre 
paratory school. Fully accredited. Also genere| 
course. Excellent departments of music, art ane 
dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoos 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 


Caroline Pardue, Headmistress 
Box E Charleston, S. C. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual. 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms 
Established 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 

A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


OF TEXAS 


Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. standards. 


Rev. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


MILITARY AND 


NORTHWESTERN 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


Distinguished college preparatory school. Hst. 1888. 
oe Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
of academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from 
Chicago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTC 
basic. All sports; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval 
Camp. Write for catalogs. 


1512 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Mass. 


